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NEW YEARS’ SERMONS. 


“AND LET US CONSIDER ONE ANOTHER TO PROVOKE UNTO LOVE AND GOOD 
WORKS ; NOT FORSAKING THE ASSEMBLING OF OURSELVES TOGETHER AS THE 
MANNER OF SOME IS; BUT EXHORTING ONE ANOTHER}; AND SO MUCH THE 
MORE, AS YE SEE THE DAY APPROACHING.”’ — Heb. x., 24, 25. 


Since we were last assembled in this place, another 
large portion of human life has closed upon us, and with 
it, the seventh year of my ministry among you. As we 
come together upon this first Sabbath of the New Year, it 
has seemed to me that it might be well for us to pause and 
review the way over which we have travelled together as 
pastor and people. 

I have selected this passage from the writer to the 
Hebrews, as suggesting some thoughts, which seem ap- 
propriate to the season. I shall consider the suggestion 
in the first part of the text this morning, and in the after- 
noon, shall consider the latter part. As we review the 
past, and endeavor to draw from it instruction, encourage- 
ment, and hope for the future, let me say, that this is not 
done, to awaken exultation, or to give the impression that 
we may pause and rest in our efforts, in accomplishing 
the great work we have in view, in our worship here. 
No, this is not intended nor designed. Whatever has 
been done, by us, let us be ready to say in sincerity and 
with gratitude, “ Not unto us, oh Lord, not unto us, but 
unto thy name be all the praise and glory ;” — let us 
remember, how far short we have fallen even in our best 
services and efforts, recall our remissness in spiritual 
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things, and be filled with humility and contrition. And 
as on this day, as expressed in the text, we shall “con- 
sider one another,’ — our common interests and hopes, — 
our past labors, and future prospects, — do it, that we may 
“ provoke unto love and to good works.” 

This will be my desire, and aim, in calling your at- 
tention to this review of the years that are gone; that 
we may be incited to a greater love of our fellow-men, 
and that its effects may be witnessed in our more active 
efforts in every good work which will promote their 
temporal and spiritual welfare. God grant that it may 
be thus. May his smile rest upon us, and his blessing 
accompany the word of truth dispensed this day. 


In the time that I have been with you, I have proclaim- 
ed certain great fundamental truths. Among these, is the 
one taught both by reason and Scripture, that “the Lord 
our God is One Lord,” that He is the Creator and Pre- 
server of the universe, without equal or rival, and that He 
is our Father, as everywhere revealed in the New 'Testa- 
ment; — I have preached and taught, as clearly expressed 
in Scripture, that “ Unto us there is but one God, even the 
Father’ —a Being who is the only proper object of the 
sincere homage and service of his children upon earth. 
Believing, as it is written, “I am the Lord; that is my 
name, and my glory will I not give to another.” 

I have also preached Jesus Christ, whose sacred relations 
to us, to his Father, and our Father, whose high and ex- 
alted offices and gifts I have acknowledged, believing him 
to be the Christ, — the Messiah, the Mediator and Interces- 
sor, the Saviour of men, — the Son of God. ‘That to Him 
“ God gave not the spirit by measure, but that it pleased 
the Father, that in Him should all fulness dwell; that he 
is the image of the invisible God, and the brightness of 
his glory;” that “he came down from heaven, not to do 
his own will, but the will of him that sent him;” that “he 
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came to bear witness unto the truth,’ that “the Father 
which sent him gave him a commandment, what he 
should say and what he should speak,” that he was “the 
light of the world,” and “the way, the truth, and the life.” 
Unto him I have bade you look, and to learn of him 
“who was meek and lowly in heart;” to follow him, and 
to have the same mind that was in him, to imitate his 
example and imbibe his spirit, believing, that if “ Ye have 
not his spirit, ye can be none of his,” and that “there is 
none other name under heaven given among men where- 
by we must be saved.” 

I have preached also your dependence upon, and 
constant need of, the Holy Spirit, not as a person, but 
as the spirit and mind of God, which is manifested in 
spiritual, unseen, and regular operations on the human 
soul. In past time, when communicated to some, it was 
a supernatural gift, but now, when earnestly sought, is 
imparted as the energy and power of God, operating on 
the mind, giving new light to the understanding, and in- 
creasing the natural intelligence and wisdom. Hence I 
have exhorted you to seek for God’s spirit to aid, guide, 
and bless you, and have taught you to believe that if you 
sincerely seek that holy influence, it will be communi- 
cated to you by the power and agency of God, in answer 
to your prayers; and I have done this, encouraged by those 
words of Jesus Christ, “If ye then being evil know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the holy spirit to them 
that ask him.” I have also exhorted you not to quench 
the holy spirit, when deep regret for sin, or sincere reso- 
lutions, or holy desires were rising within, but rather 
to encourage and hold them fast, for then, was the 
spirit of the Lord moving on your soul, as on the 
mighty deep of old, and if you sought aright for it in 
prayer, faith and hope, it would enter your longing heart. 
And as ye were drawn by the cords of love to the Father, 
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Jesus would manifest himself, and ye would find his 
word verified in you, where he says, —“ And my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him.” And this has been my great aim 
and constant effort and desire in preaching, that you 
might “ abide in Christ and Christ in you,” fully believing 
that if “ ye abide in him, and his words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 
Again. We read in the New Testament, “that God is 
love, and that he that dwelleth in God, dwelleth in love.” 
I see, therefore, in the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ 
the love of God. In that death and by those sufferings he 
revealed to us an important part of his office, he furnished 
us with a perfect example, sealed his instructions, fulfilled 
prophecy, and presented a necessary fact by which to estab- 
lish a future life, and a righteous retribution. I delight to 
dwell upon the Parable of the Prodigal Son, as presenting 
the true character of God, and his feeling towards the 
most depraved and abandoned of his children on earth. 
I behold in this, the arms of his compassion always out- 
stretched to welcome home the repenting, returning sin- 
ner. I have therefore preached that the death of Christ 
was necessary to bring men to repentance, in order to be 
forgiven, and that God, as he has always promised, wil! 
forgive, on their turning unto him. I see in the death of 
Christ, also, that great and glorious truths were confirmed, 
blessed privileges imparted, heavenly motives, and solemn 
sanctions, presented to man. I see too in the cross of 
Christ, an offer of mercy to the penitent, an invitation to 
the sinner to come and find peace, anda design to bring 
him into a state of reconciliation with God; believing 
as I] read “that Christ died for all, that they who live, 
should not live unto themselves, but unto him who died 
for them, and rose again ;” that “he gave himself for our 
sins, that he might deliver us from this present evil world,” 
and that “ he gave himself that he might redeem us from 
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all iniquity, and panty unto himself a peculiar geopis 
zealous of good works.” 

In that death, therefore, Isee the love, not the wrath of 
God; for I read that “ God commended his love towards 
us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 
“ God having raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless 
you in turning away every one of you from his iniquities.” 
It is this love of God which I perceive in the death of 
Christ, “in that while we were sinners he died for us, — 
died that he might turn us away from all iniquity and 
bring us to himself.” And this is the great end of the 
preaching of Jesus Christ and his Apostles, to lead men 
to repentance, to turn them away from all iniquity, and 
bring them to God. This I have preached, and constantly 
proclaimed. 

I have preached also that man is an immortal and 
accountable being, that the soul will survive the body, 
and that every one will enjoy and suffer hereafter exactly 
in accordance with his character and conduct. ‘That 
“whatsoever a man soweth that shall he reap.” This 
great truth, I have plainly preached, as one clearly revealed 
in the Scriptures, as a truth of the highest moment and most 
solemn interest to man; and I believe that the true and faith- 
ful followers of the Gospel, will enjoy a happiness and glory 
which the mind cannot conceive, and that the wicked and 
impenitent, the despisers of God and of religion, will bring 
upon themselves a sorrow and misery, far more dreadful 
than the worst self-condemnation or any suffering, which 
in this life follows the transgressor. 

Again. We read that the Saviour when on earth took 
little children in his arms and blessed them, and said, “ of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” With this truth before 
me, I have not preached that children are totally depraved 
and born in sin, — but that when they enter upon this life, 
they are simply pure and innocent, destitute of any moral 
character. That they possess various faculties, affections 
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and passions, which are in themselves good, which be- 
come sinful, however, when not restrained within certain 
bounds, and directed to proper objects. Neither are we 
born religious; but we are beset by temptations from 
without and within ; our purposes are weak ; our passions 
strong, and we need light and strength from God, to 
direct and strengthen us. We are liable to be soon and 
sadly led astray. We must have, therefore, the reli- 
gious principle implanted in our souls. Hence it is, that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ speaks of a change, —‘“ A re- 
generation,” “being born again,” “born of the spirit,” — 
“renewed in the spirit of our minds.” This doctrine of the 
new birth, I have presented to you, have shown you what 
it means, how it is acquired, and its great importance.* 

I have taught, that we are all sinners, that we all fall 
far short in the discharge of our duty, and that we commit 
much actual transgression; that we often pervert and 
abuse our faculties, and degrade our souls by selfish, 
sensual, earthly passions. Now in view of this great, but 
generally acknowledged truth, I have preached repent- 
ance, — the same truth that was proclaimed by the fore- 
runner in the wilderness of Judea, and by him also who 
came preaching in Galilee, beyond Jordan, saying, “ Re- 
pent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” And to 
bring men to this repentance has seemed to be my especial 
work. ‘To effect this, has been my constant and unceasing 
aim in preaching. It was for this purpose that the 
Apostles went forth and preached; for this, that the 
ministry was instituted,— that men might be brought to 
repentance, and their souls saved,— saved from sin and 
its awful effects, and filled with that joy and peace which 
come alone from believing in, and practising upon, the 
principles revealed in the religion of Jesus Christ; saved 
too from worldly-mindedness and an entire absorption in 


* See Sermon on the New Birru, preached Jan. 18th, 1841. — Published by 
request. 
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this world’s cares, pleasures, and sins, and be ready to 
give a willing obedience to the laws of God. 

It is this repentance and conversion which a faithful 
ministry is eminently designed to effect among the erring, 
wandering children of men. Itis, that those principles may 
be engrafted into every soul, which shall govern and rule all 
the thoughts and purposes, till the will of God, and not the 
laws, customs, or decrees of man, shall become supreme, 
and every one be ready to say, As for me, “ I will serve 
the Lord.” 

When we look among men, we at once perceive, that it 
is this repentance and regeneration, this forgiveness of sin 
and peace with God, which is most needed. It is a uni- 
versal want. ‘This, not only the Scriptures teach, but men 
in all conditions of life, constantly acknowledge its truth. 
The worldly-minded and thoughtless feel it, and they long 
for it, and hope the time will come, when they shall enjoy 
it; when that change of heart and of life will take place, 
which shall find their affections, now fixed on earth, fixed 
on heaven and heavenly things. ‘To effect this change, to 
seize the moment, when it may be brought about by 
divine aid, is, I repeat it, the great aim of the ministry. 
To attain it, its teachers must watch,— watch constantly 
and unceasingly, and let no occasion pass, when this, the 
greatest good which can be conferred on man, may be 
gained for him. For this purpose, you ask me to labor 
here, to watch for souls, and win them to Christ; and this 
I feel I must do, and do, as one who must give account 
of his stewardship. 


Whilst I have thus passed in review the great funda- 
mental doctrines of the Bible, which I have preached; I 
would not forget that with these I have constantly re- 
peated, that however sincere we may be in our religious 
views, and however correct in our theology or speculative 
opinions, they will avail little, if not united with an honest, 
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upright, sincere, good life. A life, that is in conformity 
with the principles of our holy religion, a life governed by 
the teachings of Jesus, “a light shining before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.”. 

So also in this connection let me add, that precious and 
important as I believe my religious opinions are, even the 
truth as it isin Jesus Christ, opinions which I have formed 
after a full and candid inquiry, opinions, which I value 
and cherish, as founded upon, and in accordance with, I 
believe the clear teachings of Scripture ; truths, held by me 
as living, solemn realities, glowing with life-giving, genuine 
Christianity, still, whilst I have preached them, I trust and 
I believe you will bear me witness, that in their promul- 
gation there has not been discovered in me, a denunciatory, 
uncharitable, bigoted spirit. J have not stood here to rail 
against, or find fault with, any sect or denomination of 
Christians; but rather have prayed, that the spirit of the 
Master might dwell in them all. No, I have felt, that we had 
enough to do at home, in each heart, in every bosom, and 
little time to find fault with our neighbor’s religion, beliey- 
ing, that “to his own master every man standeth or fall- 
eth,” and that God hath not made me a judge or divider 
over any man’s faith. In the words of the illustrious 
Apostle, I have felt that of these “ three, faith, hope, charity, 
the greatest of them was charity,” and that “though I had 
faith so that I could remove mountains, and had not 
charity, yet would it profit me nothing.” Hence I have 
endeavored to possess myself, and maintain and en- 
courage among youa spirit of love towards those of all 
the different denominations, believing that there are 
devout, sincere, exemplary Christians in them all. 

In the words of the Holy Writ, they “all believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, from the heart,” they say “ Lord, | be- 
lieve thou art the Christ, the son of the living God,” and 
they take the Bible for their rule of faith and practice. 
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This isenough. Ican ask no more, when in their lives they 
adorn the doctrine they profess. Whilst I love my own 
views and hold them dear as life, I freely grant to others 
the liberty I ask for myself. I am ready to say with the 
learned Chillingworth, a distinguished divine, who lived 
and wrote many works, two centuries since, —“ I will take 
no man’s liberty of judgment from him, neither shall any 
man take mine from me. Iwill think no man the worse 
man nor the worse Christian, I will love no man the less 
for differing in opinion from me. What measure I mete 
to others, I expect from them again. Iam fully assured 
that God does not, and therefore men ought not, to re- 
quire any more of man than this, to believe the Scriptures to 
be God’s word, to endeavor to find the true sense of it, and 
to live according to it.” Yes! and all who believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and live according to his holy teachings, 
will be accepted at last, and find joy on high, whatever be 
. the name they may take. As in the past therefore, so in the 
future, will you find, I trust, the same spirit of Christian 
charity and love, towards all, manifested in the preaching 
here. 


Again. I believe Christianity to be a system intended 
and designed to promote peace, liberty and temperance, 
and eminently calculated to advance these in social and 
domestic life, in every community, and through the world. 
I believe that it was sent into the world to promote peace, 
and that where it is truly felt, where its spirit dwells, there 
peace will reign. Hence I am, as an ambassador of the 
Prince of Peace, a thorough, decided, peace man, and am 
against war, and call it unchristian, and unholy. This I 
have avowed and preached; and as in the past, so in the 
future, shall, at all suitable times and on all proper occa- 
sions, preach peace, as God shall speak to. me through 
his revealed word, and by his voice within my own bosom, 
without the fear or favor of man. 
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So, too, I believe the Gospel gives freedom and liberty 
to man, to every living, breathing soul. It is written with 
the pen of inspiration, to my mind, throughout the whole 
of the teachings of Jesus, that the soul and body of man are 
free ; the Gospel reveals man as such to me, and be he what 
he may, he never can justly be held by another in bondage. 
Hence on a subject upon which I have reflected for many 
years, I shall feel at liberty, and feel it a duty on all proper 
occasions, to proclaim the entire freedom and liberty of 
man, and the iniquity of slavery, considering it one of the 
greatest evils that can befal a nation, — entailing sorrow 
and distress, which no words can describe, — which seems 
to me to show that the very frown of Heaven rests upon it 
and follows it wherever its blighting influence is felt. 

So, also, I believe the Gospel is decidedly against in- 
temperance, and as I have for years, so in coming time, on 
all proper occasions, I shall speak against this great sin. 
And by warning, by argument, by entreaty, by persua- 
sion, seeing as I have, the sad and awful effects of it, I 
- shall do all I can in every proper way to aid in suppress- 
ing this great and dreadful evil in this community. 

And this is what you, who ask me to preach the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, expect I shall do. And do it, and say 
it, like an honest, sincere man and Christian. And if 
Christianity is known or understood at all among us, you 
expect all this will be proclaimed, — and as true men, you 
would in the honesty of your hearts frown upon me, if I 
believed, and did not speak what I deemed to be the truth. 

This, believe me, I shall do as I have done; and as I 
preach the Gospel here of Jesus Christ, its first great 
theme shall be the first presented here, — repentance, con- 
version, —and as these are seen, the glorious effects of 
peace, liberty and temperance will also prevail, and war and 
slavery, and intemperance will receive our entire dissent 
and strongest condemnation. 

You ask of me to dispense the truth, as I shall find it in 
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the word of life, as I read it with my own eyes and under- 
stand it in my own heart, seeking for God’s spirit to guide 
me in all truth. I have done this, and shall continue to 
preach and proclaim that truth, without reference to any 
sect or party, as accountable to God, and not to man, or 
any set of men. But this I shall ever pray, that when- 
ever, or wherever I may proclaim the momentous truths of 
the Gospel, — they may be bathed in the love of God, and 
be baptized into the spirit of his Son. 


Before I close, permit me to add, that it is with no 
ordinary emotions as I run the eye of memory back 
through the seven years that I have been with you, and 
remember the eighty-one families whom I first addressed 
in this house, to perceive, that fifty-five of this number still 
continue to worship with us, who are the oldest members 
of the church and society ; to whom this sanctuary is very 
dear, and around which there clusters many hallowed re- 
collections. Here, with kindred, with children, and dear 
friends, who have been taken from them, they have wor- 
shipped together! ‘To these, the services of God’s house 
seem now to be much enjoyed, and here with every 
passing month they spend with their Christian friends 
some of their most pleasant hours. 

Long may it be thus, — and for these in the words of one 
of old, would I say, — “ Peace be within thy walls and pros- 
perity within thy palaces ; for my brethren and companions’ 
sake, will I now say, peace be within thee.” ‘To these, 
whose constant endeavors to sympathize with, and en- 
courage me in all my labors, I bring to them, and to all this 
day, my only offering, which, though humble, they may feel 
assured, comes from a warm and grateful heart, as I lay it 
on this altar of our devotions, — my sincere and grateful 
thanks. But in your own hearts, you must have a far richer 
reward than any I can give, in the remembrance of your 
unceasing fidelity and untiring friendship to me and mine. 
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Of the other twenty-six families, five have removed from 
the city, and the heads of seven have been called from this 
world! And thus it is, that we shall all pass away, and soon 
our turn will come to follow the departed. And let it in 
God’s own time come; only let us, while we dwell to- 
gether on earth, have the peace of heavenly piety and 
purity dwelling in our hearts. Let us feel the sanctifying 
influences of the Gospel, — display in our lives its Christian 
virtues, and ever have within us, the spirit of Christian 
charity and love. Thus living when we shall be called 
from earth, we shall behold the devoted followers of Jesus, 
by whatever name they were here called, by whatever 
sectarian lines they were here divided, there united with 
the host of the redeemed, who will look back upon their 
errors and bigotry only with sorrow and amazement, 
whilst they will rejoice together in the more perfect revela- 
tion which will illumine the glorified spirit, in praising 
redeeming mercy, and adoring infinite love! ‘Till that 
time comes, let us here often “consider one another, and 
be incited to love and to good works.” 


SHRMON. 


* AND LET US CONSIDER ONE ANOTHER TO PROVOKE UNTO LOVE AND GOOD 
WORKS ; NOT FORSAKING THE ASSEMBLING OF OURSELVES TOGETHER AS THE 
MANNER OF SOME IS; BUT EXHORTING ONE ANOTHER; AND SO MUCH THE 
MORE, AS YE SEE THE DAY APPROACHING.”’ —- Heb. x., 24, 25. 


In continuation of the review of the past, which we 
commenced this morning, I must allude to one part of my 
duty which has been exceedingly pleasant since I have 
been with you, and will never be the reverse, whilst I con- 
tinue to receive, as I always have, the same kind and 
cordial welcome at your homes. I allude to my visits 
among you from house to house. During the past year 
I have done what I could in this respect, and few among 
you, I trust, will think that-I have slighted any or shown 
any intentional neglect. If it has been so, I am not aware of 
it. You must, in considering this part of my duty, remem- 
ber the large number of families which it is my privilege 
to visit, the many calls made upon me both in and out of 
the society, to visit the sick and the dying, the neces- 
sary preparation for the Sabbath, and the many other 
demands there are upon my time. ‘To those who may 
wonder at not seeing their minister as often as they could 
wish at their homes, let me say, as on another occasion, — 
“ You must remember that all the labor connected with 
this meeting of each other should not devolve upon the 
minister. Whenever you may be disposed to complain 
of apparent remissness in him, let me bid you ask your- 
self if the fault lies wholly on one side. You also have 
something to do in this matter as well as your minister, 
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and that is —to visit him. How does this matter stand with 
regard to any who may complain of neglect? Have you 
visited your pastor? Have you cheered him in his 
labors, and spoken to him the word of encouragement, or 
made known to him personally your complaints? These 
questions are not asked ina captious or complaining spirit, 
but simply to remind you, that your pastor has many 
duties to perform, and that visiting is but one of them, 
and that there is something to be done on your part, as 
well as on his, if we would more frequently meet each 
other. And let me also add, that in all cases, when you 
wish for information from your pastor, it is best that you 
should go immediately to him, instead of seeking it else- 
where. There is one door always open to you, and there 
a cordial welcome, as in the past, will always be extended 
to you and yours.” 


We are reminded in our text, that we should “not for- 
sake the assembling of ourselves together, as the manner 
of some is.” And in reviewing my ministry of thirteen 
years in this city, and recalling the many and various scenes 
through which I have passed, I know of no one duty that 
I have pressed, or would press home, for consideration, to 
the conscience and the heart of every one, more than the 
duty of a regular attendance upon divine service, and a right 
improvement of the Lord's day. I know that some in the 
world may smile at this, and sneer at the puritanical 
observance of it by many persons. But as a friend, I 
would seriously and solemnly say to every parent and 
child, and especially to every young married person be- 
fore me, from the sad effects that I have seen among all 
classes from neglecting public worship, and profaning the 
Sabbath, shun the man who speaks slightingly of that day, 
avoid him, turn away from him. If you have any doubt 
of the importance of this duty, take God’s word in your 
hand, read the fourth commandment, consider the teaching 
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of the Prophets,—the teaching and example of Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles, — peruse the history of the church 
in all past ages, and then see if there is not a powerful ar- 
gument presented for the observance of a day “ made for 
man,” upon which Holy Writ speaks most strongly and 
emphatically. Still more, take counsel of the wise and 
good, respecting attendance on public worship ; recall the 
experience of your own life, and that of friends and com- 
panions, in their observance or non-observance of this day ; 
consider faithfully the result of all this, and I venture to say 
that every doubt will vanish. But if there should still re- 
main the least question on this subject in your mind, then, 
I would appeal to conscience, and would say, whatever 
may be your condition in life, if you wish for a happy 
home, or prosperity and success, heed, and sacredly obey 
the promptings of that faithful monitor, the voice of God 
within your own breast. I know, beforehand, what it will 
say, for it has come to me from those who were suffering, 
on this account, the deepest remorse and anguish. I have 
again and again, heard them lament, that they had not 
obeyed the warnings of this kind friend, when it ad- 
monished them so often and affectionately. Men may 
entertain their peculiar views respecting the Sabbath, and 
be pleased with the sophistry adverse to it often presented 
by others. But never, never will these views or sophisms 
satisfy the sincere, honest seeker after truth on this subject, 
for conscience will be heard above them all, and speak 
with power to the soul, and say with God’s Word, “ Re- 
member the Sabbath day and keep it holy,” — “ forsake 
not the assembling of yourselves together.” For we know 
that in Infidel France, where every religious institution 
was crushed to the earth and the Sabbath was abolished, 
that even there, conscience, after a time aroused itself in 
the cold, dead heart of man, and cried out,— there must be 
a day of rest, — let it be one day in ten! 

On this, the first Sabbath of the New Year, let me bear 
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then to all, most affectionately, the admonition in the text, 
which I feel to be of the highest import to every one ; and 
let this be the solemn resolution of every parent and child 
this day, and of those just commencing life, that you “will 
_ not forsake the assembling of yourselves together,’ con- 
vinced from your own experience and that of others, that 
it is true, as has been said by Chief Justice Hale, — “I 
have found, by a strict and diligent observation, that a 
due observance of the Sabbath hath ever had joined to it 
a blessing upon the rest of my time; and the week that 
hath so begun, hath been blessed and prosperous to me ; 
so that I could easily make an estimate of my successes 
in my own secular employments the week following, by 
the manner of my passing this day; and this I do not 
write lightly or inconsiderately, but upon a long and 
sound observation and experience.” ) 


The text reminds us also, that we must “ exhort one an- 
other.” In the spirit of this counsel, on one evening in 
every week we have met in the vestry, when a sermon has 
been preached, or we have spoken freely one to another of 
our hopes, our privileges, our joys, and our blessings. We 
have endeavored to keep alive in our hearts an interest in 
holy subjects, and to cheer each other in our Christian course. 
There are many to whom these meetings have been pecu- 
liarly interesting, and to many also they have been produc- 
tive of great good. Of course, there will always be some in 
every society who will feel but little interest in them; 
whilst others approve and enjoy them. They were com- 
menced long since, and the attendance and interest have 
gradually and very delightfully increased, so that often 
there is quite a good audience assembled. It is pleasant 
to many persons to spend one evening during the week 
with Christian friends in social converse and exhortation. 
May they continue to be blessed, as in the years that are 
gone, and many find this, as others have, “the house of 
God, and the gate of Heaven!” 
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So, also, on one evening in every month, the members 
of the church have met for social worship, prayer and 
exhortation ; the object of which has been simply to remind 
its members of their duties, and the obligations which rest 
upon them as the professed followers of Jesus Christ. 
Harmony and union have always prevailed, and whilst 
we have reminded one another of our remissness and in- 
difference to holy things, we have aimed to incite each 
other to love and good works, and to do all that we could 
to promote the spiritual happiness, of those near, and those 
remote, of the “ household of faith.” In this view we have 
found that they presented a good opportunity for the con- 
sideration of those subjects in which the church should 
be especially interested. 

These are the only extra meetings we have regularly 
holden; and with all our desire to promote an interest in 
religion, we have never varied from these, and should not 
willingly consent to much if any, variation or change. From 
the beginning to the close of the year, these meetings are 
always holden on the Friday preceding communion, and 
on Thursday evening of each week, with the understand- 
ing that they commence punctually at the time appointed, 
and close at a seasonable hour. | 

One happy result of the church meetings, has been the 
formation, some fourteén months since, of the Association 
for Benevolent Purposes, which was first suggested at a 
meeting ofthe church, and afterwards presented at a meet- 
ing of the worshippers. ‘The plan met with very general 
favor, and the result was quite gratifying; for soon after 
issuing the circular, it was found that seven hundred and 
seventeen dollars had been subscribed, which was distri- 
buted as follows, — one hundred and seventy-five dollars 
to feeble Parishes; eighty dollars to Divinity Students ; 
one hundred and eighty dollars to the Meadville School; 
one hundred and sixty dollars to the Sunday School, and 
one hundred and fifty dollars to the Ministry at Large. 
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The sums above named make the amount given in this 
society in four years, to the Ministry at Large, six hundred 
and sixty dollars, and to the Divinity Students, in the same 
period, over four hundred dollars. 

It is pleasing to see that we have been able and were 
permitted to promote the spiritual progress of others, and 
assist them in the enjoyment of their religious privileges. 
It is to be hoped that this readiness to do all we can in 
the way of Christian benevolence will always be wit- 
nessed here. ‘The injunction of our holy religion is,— re- 
member them of the household of faith,— give to the 
needy of your abundance,— and have the Gospel preached 
unto the poor. 

In the last six years, the annual Thanksgiving collections 
have amounted to four hundred sixty-four dollars and 
seventeen cents, which has been distributed among thirty- 
eight individuals of this society, seven of whom are 
deceased. 

In the same period, three hundred and eighty-seven 
dollars and nineteen cents, has been raised at the various 
collections of the church, which has been distributed among 
eighteen of its members, seven of whom are deceased. 

In the Sewing Circle, the object of which is, to aid in 
clothing the destitute and the orphan, and, at the same 
time, enable the members of the society to become ac- 
quainted with each other, six hundred and nineteen dollars 


and forty-two cents has been raised in the last six years, 


and distributed in money and clothing among the needy, 
beside one hundred dollars, which was given to Divinity 
Students. Thus making nearly fifteen hundred dollars, 
that has been distributed to the poor in the last seven years. 
In addition to which, six hundred and fifty-nine garments 
have been made up by the Ladies of the Circle for the Farm 
School, and two hundred and fourteen garments have been 
given to those in need in this society. 

The Sunday School, which seven years since com- 
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menced anew, with about eighty scholars and eighteen 
teachers, numbers at the present time two hundred and 
seventy-two pupils, and forty-four teachers, (eighteen 
gentlemen and twenty-six ladies,) with a superintendent, 
librarian and two assistants. It is an interesting fact, that 
of the forty-eight persons engaged in teaching, and assist- 
ing in the different departments of the school at the present 
time, twenty-six have been pupils in this school. It 
is now in a very prosperous condition; the aid and en- 
couragement you have given the teachers, and the interest 
you have taken in it, have been peculiarly gratifying to 
them. In the last seven years three hundred and sixty 
dollars and sixty-two cents have been contributed to de- 
fray its expenses, and furnish the present large and val- 
uable library. With the mention of the school, we 
are reminded of its past and present devoted superin- 
tendents, whose faithful labors will never be forgotten. 
As a testimony of affection and regard for their valua- 
ble services, the teachers at various times have, by their 
contributions, made them and their pastor, Life Members 
of the Sunday School Society.* 

The beautiful sight presented by the Sunday School 
children at their anniversary on Fast Day, as well as on 
the last Sunday, when two hundred and seventy-four of 
the children of the society received their Pastor’s Annual 
Gift, will not soon be forgotten, but memory will often 
recall and dwell upon those happy scenes with fond de- 
light and grateful joy. Let us thank God for his past 
smiles upon this blessed nursery of the church, and pray 
that from among these precious plants may rise up those, 
who will be ornaments to the church and the community 
in coming time, and blessings in their day and generation. 

Among other interesting occasions in the last four years, 
have been, our annual family gatherings in June, when be- 
tween six and seven hundred of the society have spent a 


* Rev. Joseph Osgood, of Cohasset; Rev. W. G. Babcock, of Providence ; and 
Mr. David Paige, its present superintendent. 
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pleasant day together in the groves and fields. The young 
and the old enjoying themselves from morning till night. 
Long in time to come may they be, to this large family of 
worshippers, as pleasant and happy as in the past. 

And here I cannot but add, that few among us will 
forget that evening, two years since, when through the 
exertion of those who are always active in doing good, 
and of many kind friends to this society, we were per- 
mitted to enter our new and beautiful vestry; or the joy 
which it awakened among those who had long desired 
a commodious room for the Sunday school, and our 
other meetings; the value and importance of which we 
feel more and more with every passing month. It was 
not the least pleasing circumstance connected with this, 
that the expense of this improvement, (fourteen hundred 
dollars,) was paid before it was occupied. 

In reviewing the past year I find that there are two hun- 
dred and ten families now connected with this society, and 
during the year, I have united thirty-three couples in mar- 
riage, thirteen of whom were from this congregation ; 
making two hundred and thirty-six couples, for whom 
I have performed this ceremony in the last seven years. 

In the year just closed, I have also administered the rite of 
baptism to sixteen, (five adults and eleven children,) four- 
teen of whom were connected with this society; making 
two hundred and forty-two in all, who have received this 
rite from me in the seven years. 

With every returning month, the table of commemora- 
tion has been here spread, and around it have gathered 
the professed followers of Him who said, “ This do in re- 
membrance of me.” In the last year sixteen have been 
welcomed as members to this church, making the total 
in seven years, two hundred and twenty-one, who have 
united with us; sixty-six of whom have been or are now 
connected with the Sunday school. And isthis all? Are 
we to pause here? Are there no more, in whose bosoms the 
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desire will arise to commemorate the undying love of their 
best Friend? I trust that there are many who having long 
meditated upon the subject, will find the present year the 
one in which to carry their good purposes into execution. 
God grant that they may, and thus, in a spiritual point of 
view, make this the happiest year of their lives. 

Once more as I[ turn over the leaves of your record book, 
there is, the long list of the departed, longer, far longer 
than any of the others. How sad it appears! what deep 
thought it awakens! I can hardly realize it, as one name 
after another appears before me. Page after page, is 
filled with them. How sad and sorrowful were the scenes 
through which I passed with many, and yet how cheering 
and bright with others, as Christian faith was seen to fill 
the soul, and we were told to dry our tears, as the damps 
of death were gathering on the brow. ! 

To the dwellings of fifty-two, in the year just closed, 
have I been called to officiate at the burial of the dead; 
twenty-one of whom were of this society. Fifty-two! 
how large the number, and yet how small is it when I 
look back upon seven years, and perceive the number in- 
creased to two hundred and ninety-three, for whom I have 
performed this last, solemn service,— one hundred and 
twenty-three of whom were in families connected with this 
society. Oh! never will there be effaced from my mem- 
ory, the pleasing recollections associated with some of 
those names. Sweet spirits, — they were lovely in their 
lives, and in their deaths they were lamented. But oh! 
they are not dead. 


“Has every relic and momento fled ? 
And are the living only with us still ? 

No! in our hearts the lost we mourn remain, 
Objects of love and ever fresh delight ; 

And fancy leads them in her fairy train 
In half seen transports past the mourner’s sight.” 


Yes! and often will there come to mind, the pleasant 
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hours, spent with dear friends here, who have passed be- 
fore us. Often shall we, in spirit, go back and sit by their 
side, and kindle anew our faith and trust, as we remember 
the resignation, the patience and calmness of those loved 
ones in their last days upon earth. Often will imagina- 
tion picture clearly to our minds, their sweet smile, as the 
gates of heaven seemed opened to their view, and we shall 
long for the wings of a dove, that we may fly away, and 
ereet them again. Soon we must pass to that world, 
whither they have gone. Yes, the day as our text de- 
clares, is fast approaching. It hastens on,— it comes 
surely and steadily,— nothing can arrest, nothing re- 
tard it! And are we prepared ? — prepared to meet our 
God? Let us seek to be so, by looking unto Jesus Christ, 
and by living upright, devout, humble lives. Thus living, 
we shall always be ready, and when death comes, it will 
be to us a welcome messenger, a kind friend. 


And now in conclusion, as I would wish each one of 
you much happiness in this New Year, and express my 
thanks for all your kindness, — and my gratitude for what- 
soever of good may have been done here, I pray, that 
the harmony and peace which at present prevails, may long 
dwell among us, and that the connection which exists so 
happily between us may also long continue; and if my 
humble labors here shall be the means of advancing, in 
any measure, the simple, rational, life-giving religion of 
Jesus, —if any soul shall be quickened and strengthened 
in its efforts to acquire holiness through my instrumental- 
ity, most truly shall I feel, that “I have my reward,” — 
and desire only to “dwell among my own people.” And 
when that hour which approaches, shall arrive, may you, 
my beloved people, be ready to depart, and together may 
we have here become prepared to unite in offering purer 
worship, “in that house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” 


A Plea for the Christian Spirit. 
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SERMON. 


Luxe ix. 35.— Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. 


Jesus Curist came into this world with the most im- 
portant commission ever delegated to any being by the 
Father. It was one imperfectly comprehended, however, 
not to say entirely misunderstood, even by his immediate 
disciples and his bosom friends. They imagined his office 
to be one of kingly authority and of spiritual domination. 
He was to sweep away all his foes, and elevate his friends 
to an outward supremacy. James and John sought to se- 
cure the high places in his kingdom. On one occasion 
they saw a man casting out devils in his name, and because 
he followed not with them, they imperiously forbade him. 
And now, having been refused the hospitalities of a village 
of Samaria, they would call down fire from heaven, and 
consume its guilty inhabitants. | 

The rebuke of Jesus, on this occasion, is most memora- 
ble: “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.” You 
would exterminate those who do not receive me; your 
hearts are full of enmity, bitterness and revenge. In ex- 
hibiting this temper you are false to me, and you show 
yourselves unacquainted with that spirit which is the very 
essence of my religion. 

I. Ihave said that Jesus Christ came with a momen- 
tous commission. Let us seek to understand it. In what 
did it consist? Not in bringing a new system of doctrines. 
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Jesus was especially earnest in teaching that the funda- 
mental principles of his religion were contained in the 
Jewish dispensation. He came, as he affirmed, “not to 
destroy but to fulfil the law and the Prophets.” When 
asked by one what he should do to inherit eternal life, 
his reply was, ‘“‘’Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

1. Nor did he represent the character of God in an en- 
tirely new light. In the Old Testament he is called our 
father ; just, merciful and placable. The paternal charac- 
ter of God was taught by the Psalmist: —“ As a father 
pitieth his children so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him.” It was taught by the later prophets, if not by 
Moses. Our Saviour came to recall the attention of the 
Jew to this doctrine, to uncover what he had buried up in 
tradition, to give prominence to a view already promul- 
gated. 

2. Jesus did not come either to teach an entirely new 
doctrine relative to man. He gave a new interprétation 
indeed to the Divine command, “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” by declaring who our neighbor is. He removed 
all those national barriers and theological boundaries which 
had been set up between the Jew and the heathen; he 
taught the sublime doctrine that all men, irrespective of 
country, sect, party, color, caste, all men are children of 
God, and of one great brotherhood. He embraced as his 
disciples the despised publican, the outcast centurion, the 
excluded Syro-Pheenician, the hated Greek. His soul was 
steeped in love, and that made every man to him a 
neighbor. 

3. Christ did not come to proclaim, as a new doctrine, 
human immortality. His own people already believed in 
this. The Pharisees, by far the most numerous sect among 
them, certainly did so. The Sadducees only denied it; 
and Jesus convicted them of inconsistency, in this respect, 
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by telling them that they believed in the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac and of Jacob; and that he was not the God of the 
dead but of the living. 3 

II. Our Saviour’s mission did not consist either in his 
setting up a peculiar standard of belief as essential to sal- 
vation. What creed, or what article did he propound, to 
which he was content with demanding a merely intellec- 
tual assent? When he condemned unbelief, it was the 
heart and not the head on which the sin was laid. When 
he spoke of what defiles the soul, was it some particular 
dogma? No, never; ‘Out of the heart,” said he, “ pro- 
ceed evil thoughts, and these are they which defile the 
man.” So far was he from denouncing a mere difference 
of belief, that he once put that question, the temper of 
which he continually manifested, “‘ Why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right?” He uttered terrific rebukes 
against the Scribes and Pharisees, and yet he never cen- 
sured them for their creed alone. Nay, speaking of these 
very men, he said once to the multitude and the disciples, 
‘‘ All whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and 
do.” Evidently, then, the belief required by our Saviour 
must have been heart belief. However important doctrines 
may be in their place, the acceptance of them does not 
save, nor their rejection alone and of itself condemn. It is 
‘with the heart that man believeth unto righteousness.”’ 
Our doctrines must influence our temper and life, or they 
are vain. | 

Had theological opinions been the great test with 
Jesus, he would sometime have denounced his hearers 
for their mental errors. He would have been positive, 
dogmatic, and exclusive; and he ought to have been so. 
But when he encountered the Sadduces, who denied the 
existence of angels, denied the resurrection and man’s im- 
mortality, nay, as we learn from Josephus, denied the very 
providence of God, how mild was his reproof of them: 
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‘Ye do greatly err.” Compare this with his language to 
the Pharisees: “Ye generation of vipers, how can ye es- 
cape the damnation of hell.” But not for their theological 
opinions did this awful doom await them. Nay, these very 
Pharisees were all believers ; they were of the straitest sect 
in their country, the genuine Orthodox of their age. They 
believed in God and in his providence ; they believed that 
man can do nothing without divine influence ; they believ- 
ed in angels, good and evil; they believed in the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and that the soul is immortal; they 
believed, finally, in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. And yet, holding all these sound and important 
opinions, and that too with the utmost tenacity, our Saviour 
uttered of them, and that repeatedly, language, compared 
with which, in point of severity, his reproof of the unbe- 
lieving Sadducees is praise itself. 

Ill. Wecome then to the conclusion that the great 
purpose of our Saviour’s mission could not have been to 
bring certain doctrines, the mere belief of which would 
save, and their rejection destroy the human soul. What 
then did he come to introduce upon earth? J answer, 
A NEW SPIRIT. 

The standard he set up is a moral standard ; his test of 
discipleship touches not the head alone nor chiefly, but 
penetrates the heart. ‘By this,” said he, ‘ shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples,” not that your belief, article 
by article, corresponds with that of the church, but “ that 
ye love one another.” Our affection toward others must 
be full to overflowing. If they err, we must not denounce 
but pity them. ‘Though they say harsh things of us, we 
must answer them only in kindness. We must place our- 
selves in their situation, and as we would that they should 
do unto us, even so must we do unto them. 

We profess allegiance unto Jesus; we call him Lord 
and Master, and we would gain his favor. How shall this 


be done? How shall we enter his kingdom? Not simply 
by embracing most earnestly any class of opinions relative 
to his doctrine, or his person, and disseminating these opin- 
ions with our voice or our pen; not by being of the strait- 
est sect of the church, though we were very Pharisees, for 
our rigid tenets. ‘ Except our righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, we shall 
not enter the kingdom of heaven.” Our conduct must be 
right, the spirit we cherish must be kind, forbearing, for- 
giving, gentle, Jesus-like, or we are lost. 

There was but one offence which our Saviour declared 
should never be forgiven, and that was blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost. Now what was the nature of this sin? 
It.consisted in denying that his miracles were wrought by 
the power of God, and imputing them to Beelzebub. But 
it was not the simple, honest denial of his miraculous power 
that brought this sentence on the Pharisees. It was the 
spirit in which it was done; it was the maliciousness, the 
caviling, scoffing spirit of the denier, manifested not only 
in regard to the miracles, but in regard to the whole char- 
acter and conduct of Jesus. Who can read that catalogue 
of woes pronounced against the Scribes and Pharisees, and 
doubt the malignity of their dispositions ? They were full, 
not only of pride, vanity and ostentation, but of injustice, 
oppression and cruelty; and everywhere and always the 
language of Jesus to them was, “ Woe unto you, hypo- 
crites.” Think you then it was unbelief or scepticism that 
shut them out of his kingdom? Nay, their doom was, 
‘«‘ Depart from me,” not ye heretics, doubters, or disbeliev- 
ers, but, “depart from me, ye workers of iniquity.” 

IV. Let it not be thought we apologise for unbelief and 
make the truth of little consequence. ‘Truth is all-impor- 
tant. Itis the natural basis of a pure and loving spirit 
and a good life. True, these may and often do exist in 
connection with errors of opinion, but they are never the 
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fruit of those errors. They are produced by a multitude 
of good influences which, as we daily see, have power to 
counteract the theological errors of all creeds and sects. 
Hence we find good men in every denomination of Chris- 
tians. Still he who does not believe in Christ cannot be 
saved through Christ. But to deny Christ knowingly, wil- 
fully, maliciously, is certainly a very different thing from 
rejecting his miracles because one cannot, in the honest, 
prayerful exercise of the mind given him by God, convince 
himself of their credibility. I do not understand that men- 
tal constitution which denies the miracles. ‘To me they 
seem interwoven with the whole record of his character, 
inseparable from his history. He who rejects them, seems, 
to my mind, to believe a miracle greater than them all. 
But there are those who think otherwise, nor will I de- 
nounce them except where I believe Christ would do so, 
If they ridicule Jesus himself, as did the Pharisees; if they 
contemptuously deny the very power which works miracles 
and call them an imposture, then I say to reject them isa 
sin, yes, the unpardonable sin. 

Truth is important, and error is dangerous, but not the 
most dangerous thing. There is nothing absolutely fatal 
to the soul, except a bad spirit. Dr. Channing says, ‘I 
do not think that so much harm is done by giving error to 
a child, as by giving truth in a lifeless form.” If it be so, 
then a malicious and bitter spit must do the soul a still 
greater injury, inasmuch as sin is far worse than mere slug- 
gishness of imtellect. It must be safer to hold error ina 
good spirit than truth ina bad one. We want both the 
truth and the spirit, but if we are to have only one of them, 
it were better to disbelieve every miracle in the Bible, bet- 
ter to regard Christ as a mere man — nothing more than 
the most devout and godlike of men —than to believe all 
miracles, and exalt Christ to an equality with God himself, 
if meantime our temper be unholy and we be destitute of 
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that charity which is greater than a faith that can remove 
mountains. | 

We cannot know the whole truth; and if this be requir- 
ed, be the terms of salvation, then no man can be saved. 
Man is a fallible being ; he may err in the honest exercise 
of his powers, he may fall into gross errors. He cannot be 
sure he has all truth. But one thing he can do; he can 
always cherish the spirit of truth. He can keep himself 
free from prejudice, free from bigotry, free from an exclu- 
sive and denunciatory disposition. He can love those who 
differ essentially in opinion from himself and strive to do 
them justice. Let us cherish this spirit and we are safe. 
But alas for us, if all we can plead is that we believe 
aright. For, as the apostle Paul affirms, “The wrath of 
God is revealed from heaven against those who hold the 
truth in unrighteousness.” 

Error we cannot always escape, but the spirit of error we 
can escape. If a man deride the character of Christ, or 
speak lightly of the Father, he manifests a spirit fatal to all 
good ; he is an errorist in temper. But if he reverence 
Jesus, and God, and Religion, then his speculative opinions 
do not endanger his salvation. Our daily prayer should 
therefore be, lead us into all needful truth ; but above all 
lead us into the spirit of truth. Aid us to put away all 
malice and bitterness and wrath from our hearts. 

V. What we have said of opinions applies also to con- 
duct. If our neighbor do a wrong deed, and we would speak 
to him or of him concerning it, our words must flow from 
a kind disposition. He may have exhibited a bad spirit him- 
self, but that does not justify us in doing like him. No man 
can be so wicked as to excuse us in a rebuke dictated by 
passion and malice. Not though we have been personally 
treated with disrespect, insulted, abused, not even then 
may we give vent to a wrathful spirit. If any man have 
not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his. Lose that, and 
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it is like taking up your ship’s lowest plank; the waters 
rush in and you sink. 

The world seem unaware of the power of a right spirit. 
To what does Christianity owe its establishment? Not to 
the doctrines, or precepts, or wonderful works alone, of its 
Founder. No, it was the godlike spirit of Christ, embracing 
all earth and all ages in its love, meek under injuries, patient 
amid scoffing and insolence, loving his very enemies, praying 
for them on the cross; this it was which, more than all else, 
laid the foundations of our religion. What enabled his Apos- 
tles to disseminate this faith? Their divine spirit, free from 
retaliation, revenge, and resistance of evil, and full of all 
gentleness and kindness. ‘See how these Christians love 
one another,” it was said of the early believers, and this is 
the secret of the spread of Christianity. 

I know an individual holding opinions so obnoxious that 
his residence in a certain place was resisted, at first, by 
the most intemperate language and menaces. But in a few 
months he brought even those who had spoken most violently 
of his sentiments to love him and cling to him like a brother, 
and some of them to adopt those very opinions they had 
denounced. He has shed peace and joy through a whole 
town; and why and how? Because he is not only a truth- 
ful man, but gentle, kind, generous, and pacific in his 
whole temper and conduct — he has the spirit of Christ. 

I know others who often alienate good men from a good 
cause by their bitter, and passionate, and denunciatory 
manner. I grieve that it is so, but [am not surprized. When 
will the world learn that a bad spirit is the surest obstacle 
to Christian truth, and to all beneficent reforms. Slavery has 
been more aggravated by this evil than by everything else. 
Intemperance has gained ground, and temperance has suf- 
fered, alas, how often, by the bitterness and violence of its 
advocates. How long shall Christianity be thus wounded 
in the house of her friends? 
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Two things, among others, prevent the diffusion of the 
spirit of Christ. One is the idea that anger and resistance 
of evil are manly. But is it so? Jesus Christ did not 
resist evil; but was he effeminate? Was he, who con- 
fronted those enraged Scribes, Chief Priests and Pharisees, 
with language that must have almost burned and branded 
their very flesh, one would think, was he a tame, pusillan- 
imous being? Nay, love, love, is the bold and the manly 
spirit in this world of strife and hate. It requires true 
courage, moral courage, to love always, and, under strong 
provocation, and especially amid popular excitement, to 
keep calm and utter no wrath. 

Again, we do not estimate the difficulty of maintaining 
always a Christian spirit. We think truth a hard acquisi- 
tion. We mustread and study to gain that ; we must delve 
into critics, and toil over the letter, to comprehend the New 
Testament doctrines. We want preachers to instruct us and 
expound the truth and enlighten our intellects. But for the 
spirit of Christianity, that, we imagine, is a small thing. 
Women may exhibit it; children may be led into it; but 
men, like us, want some harder task, one proportionate to our 
strong minds. Who art thou that thus regardest the com- 
mands of Christ? Hast thou done this easy thing? Hast thou 
acquired his spirit ? O, my brother, we have a work before us. 
It is one which will try us, body and soul; let us do it first, 
and then come and say if it be a child’s task. Let us bear 
opposition, the gainsaying of our opinions, the derision of 
our words or feelings, let us bear these things without im- 
pugning the motives, or feeling enmity to the person, of our 
dissenting brother, and then say, if it be not a life-work, an 
angel’s work, to cherish always the true spirit. 

Let us look at this world as we shall see it from our 
death-bed. Then shall we know what manner of spirit we 
are of; we shall see our long-indulged sin, and turn from it 
and live. Let us think of meeting Christ at the judgment- 
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seat. There the opinion and conduct of the multitude will 
not avail us; there barren faith cannot save us; there 
charity must be our trust. If we are to dwell with Christ in 
Heaven, we must cultivate his spirit upon earth. For that 
spirit let us singly and unitedly pray. God is love; be our 
hearts knit unto his. Pray, watch, strive we to this end, 
and the victory shall then be ours. . 
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SERMON. 


Acts xxviii. 22. “ We desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest.” 


THERE are several topics of religious doctrine 
and inquiry, concerning which a desire of this 
sort is often expressed to me in private, and I have 
been induced to believe that it would not be alto- 
gather unacceptable to a portion at least of my 
hearers, — especially to such as have recently be- 
come members of the congregation, —if the views 
entertained by me on some of those topics should 
be stated in detail and in a single discourse, from 
the pulpit. But before attention is turned to the 
points chiefly to be dwelt upon, let me be indulg- 
ed in making a few remarks of an introductory 
kind. 

The opinions I hold, in common with liberal 
Christians generally, are, as you know, in several 
respects unlike those which prevail in many parts 
of our country; and the question is very naturally 
asked by some persons, “ How shall we, who have 
not much leisure for personal investigation, be en- 
abled to judge between the conflicting claims of 
different systems?” To which | reply by suggest- 
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ing two simple, easy, and safe rules. In the first 
place, compare the prominent features of those 
systems with the leading principles of the Chris- 
tian religion as it was originally inculcated from 
the lips and manifested in the life of its Divine 
Author. Not much either of time or of labor is 
required for this; and as the Son of God is the ac- 
knowledged Master, it must seem obvious to you, 
that the theory of faith and practice which embra- 
ces all that he taught and exemplified cannot be 
essentially defective, and that any one containing 
more may, in proportion to the excess, be false and 
injurious. In the second place, glance at the chief 
points of the proposed systems, that you may see 
how they are adapted to man’s nature. God, of 
course, is the author of this; and to this, certainly, 
a religion in accordance with his will must be suit- 
ed. Now if, in examining the different schemes 
of theology offered to your notice, you perceive 
one of them to be fitted, in a higher degree than 
any of the rest, to meet the wants of our nature 
and to carry it forward to its perfection, then, clear- 
ly enough, you have reasonable ground for pre- 
suming, that it approaches nearest to the standard 
of the primitive gospel, and therefore best deserves 
acceptance. Or in other words, if in contrasting 
two formularies of doctrine and duty, you find that 
the one approves itself to men’s common sense of 
truth and right, while the other shocks it; that the 
one demands the prostration of an intellect evi- 
dently created to be active and free, while the 
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other encourages its efforts in all useful investiga- 
tions; that the one, by disparaging, relaxes the 
moral powers, while the other, by its generous ap- 
peals, quickens and strengthens them; that the 
one, in making man’s welfare to depend on vicari- 
ous expiation and imputed righteousness, obscures 
and renders doubtful the spontaneous sentiments 
of his soul respecting divine justice and human 
responsibleness, while the other, by its doctrine of 
recompense according to personal conduct and 
character, at once illustrates and sanctions his nat- 
ural views of God’s equitableness and his own ac- 
countability, thus affording suitable motives for 
sincere piety and true virtue; that the one so in- 
terprets nature, providence, and man’s condition 
and prospects, as to add new and distressing anxi- 
eties to the unavoidable troubles of his lot, while 
the other connects, in such a manner, unerring 
wisdom and infinite benignity with the works of 
creation, with the order of events, and with the 
discipline and results of human life, that every 
painful agitation, except that of sin, is soothed to 
peace; that the one veils God’s paternal attributes, 
and represents him in his character of Sovereign 
and Judge, as so stern, unrelenting, revengeful, 
that his creatures’ love toward him, if awakened 
at all, must be a forced sentiment, their gratitude 
a reluctant offering, and their obedience a service 
of fear, while the other pourtrays him as a Father, 
infinitely tender and compassionate as well as all- 
powerful and just, consulting the highest good of 
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his children, alike when he punishes and when 
he rewards, and therefore a Being whom it is not 
less delightful than obligatory to seek after, to wor- 
ship, and to obey with the whole mind and heart 
and life; that the one, in its account of man’s des- 
tiny in the future world, recognizes but two divi- 
sions of the race, assigning to each a state of weal 
or of wo, at once arbitrary, fixed and unchange- 
able, while the other points to an infinite gradation 
of allotments precisely accordant with actual dif- 
ferences of capacity, disposition and character, and 
provides for human progressiveness forever ;—then 
are you not furnished with good reason for the | 
presumption, that the former must be a departure 
from, and the latter is a near approach to, the stand- 
ard of the pure gospel; inasmuch as God, being 
equally the maker of man and the inspirer of 
Christ, could not have revealed a religion through 
the one, for the use of, and yet unfit for, the na- 
ture he had given to the other? Commending 
these preliminary remarks to the consideration of 
such as need any hints of the kind to aid them in 
their inquiries, [ proceed now to answer some of 
the questions upon which good minds are, as they 
ought to be, often exercised. 

What thinkest thou of human nature? As 
Jesus Christ thought; at least, so to do is my en- 
deavor. How did he regard it? Unlike enthusi- 
asts at either extreme of modern speculation, he 
saw in our race the nature, not of gods nor of dev- 
ils, not of angels nor of brutes, but of men and 
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women —an order of beings holding neither the 
highest nor the lowest rank in creation, yet an ele- 
vated one; intelligent, free, and responsible ; endu- 
ed with capacities, powers and affections designed 
and adapted, under appropriate culture, to produce 
virtue and happiness, yet liable, through neglect 
or perversion, to work out the opposites; innocent 
and pure at birth, fit subjects for the kingdom of 
heaven during infancy and childhood, but, as years 
advance and the process goes on whereby the fac- 
ulties develope themselves and the character takes 
its shape and hue, subject to error and vice accord- 
ing as they are unfaithful to their nature and their 
God; actual sinners, to a greater or less degree, in 
mature life, and therefore needing, in proportion 
as they are so, conversion, regeneration, renewal, 
to qualify them for the true and lasting welfare 
which they were created to be partakers of, and 
which the Saviour came into the world to help 
them to attain. And so to me human nature ap 
pears; a nature good in itself, yet liable to degra- 
dation; richly gifted for noble ends, but not ex- 
empt from the danger of being perverted to base 
issues; never reduced so low, however, as to be 
past hope, nor elevated so high as to be above pro- 
sress; often tempted, often yielding to temptation, 
yet, under God, able to resist in the one case, and 
to recover itself in the other; borne down not sel- 
dom by sorrow, but having energy to throw off 
the burden, and, by divine grace, to gain from the 
trial new force and alacrity for virtue; a nature, in 
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short, which, by neglect or abuse, may become 
exceedingly sinful and miserable, but which, true 
to itself, to its Creator, and to its destination, may 
rise to almost godlike excellence and happiness. 
What thinkest thou of man’s power relatively 
to the duties his Maker requires of him? It per- 
plexes and grieves me, as it must you, to see, all 
around us, so much feebleness in the springs of 
moral action. Nevertheless, ever and far from my 
mind be the thought, that God sends any one of 
our race into the world devoid of capacity or abil- 
ity commensurate with his obligations. To me, 
the Creator would seem worthy neither of respect 
nor of love, had he, the author of our nature and the 
apportioner of our duty, rendered the one in- 
consistent with the other; had he, in the spirit of 
the Egyptian task-masters, exacted obedience, and 
at the same time denied the power and the means. 
If man is, by any original defect or propensity of 
his constitution, — call it natural or call it moral, — 
impotent for virtue, then of course it is unjust, not 
to say cruel, to require what is virtuous at his 
hands. But so I do not believe him to be. He 
can choose the right, and he can pursue it; and 
this he feels, in every moment of calm, healthful 
thought. You cannot efface from his mind, by 
any fair method, the impression, that he has the 
power, so long as God sustains his life and facul- 
ties, to prefer good to evil, and to act accordingly ; 
and every divine command, announced through 
revelation, does but sanction and enforce this nat- 
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ural conviction of his soul. Let it not be covered 
over and smothered by the rubbish of a false the- 
ology, that has floated down from the dark ages. 
Let it be one of the objects of all teachers, both 
public and private, to give to this view distinct- 
ness and prominence. ‘True, men owe every 
thing to God — they depend on him from the cra- 
die to the grave; but it is none the less true, if 
reason and scripture are not alike deceivers, that 
they are intrusted with powers and means propor- 
tioned to the duty required of them; and this fact 
must not only be recognized and assented to occa- 
sionally, as special heed is given in secret medita- 
tion to the voice of conscience and of the Spirit, 
but become a leading article in the common creed 
and a generally acknowledged principle of practi- 
cal life, before sin can be deprived of its most favo- 
rite ground of apology, and virtue permitted to 
avail itself of a motive, often and cruelly witheld, 
yet of great force. 

What thinkest thou of sin and its consequences ? 
In my view nothing beside, comparatively, is an 
evil. Sin itself shocks me more, if possible, than 
what are called its retributive judgments—so excel- 
lent is the nature of which it is the abuse, so noble 
the powers of which it is the prostitution, so great 
and good the Being whose will it sets at naught. 
What is it but the voluntary throwing away of an 
innocence which, once lost, can never be recover- 
ed; the intentional staining of a purity, than which 
nothing should be held dearer; the wanton viola- 
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tion of conscience, that holiest of all man’s facul- 
ties; the wilful defilement of the very image of 
God in the soul; the transgressing, on purpose 
and adversely to the most sacred obligations, of the 
righteous and beneficent law of the adorable Cre- 
ator, the ever blessed Father of all? But the con- 
sequences of sin, as they are termed, — what is to 
be thought of them? I believe there is a law of 
God, by which guilt inevitably produces misery ; 
a law of cause and effect in morals as well as in 
physics, which ever has been and ever will be in 
force ; a law to which all human beings are alike 
subject, each in his own person, and by which 
every individual of our race has suffered, does suf- 
fer, or will suffer in proportion to his wickedness. 
It may be obscured by the pleasures of sin for a 
season; it may be forgotten in the delusions of 
selfishness; it may be disregarded in the eager 
pursuits of ambition ; it may be spurned in the 
flush of successful fraud; but nothing can abro- 
gate it. Its fulfilment may be delayed, yet not for- 
ever; it will flash in the lightnings of remorse, in 
future years, if not sooner, on the soul of every 
suilty one, however he may slumber over it or set 
it at defiance, now. Nor is this law, in my view, 
confined to the present life; it belongs also, in all 
essential respects, to that which is to come. Sin 
on the other side of the grave, as well as on this, 
cannot fail to produce misery ; and as every one’s 
condition there will correspond, at any given peri- 
od, with the character he possesses at that period, 
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so whoever departs from earth a slave to vicious 
habits of thought, feeling and conduct, must, on 
entering the spiritual world, find himself subject 
to suffering proportioned to his ill deserts. What, 
then, in the name of God, of conscience, and of 
happiness, is it wise for us to resolve upon and to 
do, unless it be, —if innocent, to continue so; if 
virtuous, to persevere; if sinful, to repent and re- 
form at once and thoroughly ? 

What thinkest thou of virtue and its rewards? 
Blessed they are, both the one and the other. I 
know of nothing better for man than the state it- 
self of being virtuous —the consciousness, that he 
is acting up to the principles of the nature God 
gave him; that all his powers and affections are 
unfolding and exercising themselves orderly, vig- 
orously, and in harmony; that his whole mind, 
heart, and life are fulfiling the wise and gracious 
intent of his Creator. And as if this were not 
enough, how many and interesting are the assur- 
ances, derived from divine providence and the 
inspired word, as well as from our own experi- 
ence and observation, that no good deed, however 
irksome and unpromising, can a man_ perform, 
without afterwards, some time or other, enjoying 
its happy results. Often, indeed, the reward is 
distant, in part at least; but it is certain and of great 
value. Not only is virtue our highest interest, as 
well as our bounden duty, every day we live, but 
it is that which, in connection with faith in God 
and immortality, enables the mind to look with 
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serenity on the grave. Just views of the future 
world forbid the expectation of arbitrary recom- 
penses. Death cannot alter the qualities of the 
character ; and there is no reason to suppose that 
the law of human happiness will be essentially 
different in heaven from what itison earth. There, 
as here, man’s chief good will consist, not in out- 
ward things— not in crowns, robes, harps, but in 
the purity, the holiness, the free, generous, devout 
activities of his own soul. Not only are virtue 
itself and its natural fruits the rewards of virtue, 
but there are none more appropriate, none more 
dignified, none more satisfying. What rapture 
does the good man experience, equal to that of the 
glow which filial devotion diffuses through his 
powers, as he raises his thoughts and affections to 
the gracious Father? What thrill of delight does 
the true disciple of the compassionate Jesus more 
desire to prolong, than that which pervades his 
heart, when he sees human misery lessened and 
human happiness increased by his disinterested 
toil and self-sacrifice? And so of the rest; to 
every department of moral and religious excellence 
the same law of spiritual blessedness belongs; and 
the dissolution of the body, so far from interrupt- 
ing, does but further its fulfilment. When there- 
fore the true christian approaches the dividing line 
between this and the future world, he looks be- 
yond it, not anxiously, but with calm cheerfulness, 
believing that he shall find there a state of exist- 
ence suited to his nature and his holy preferences. 
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According as he feels that he loves his infinite Pa- 
rent above and his brethren around him, in pro- 
portion as he has accustomed himself to devout 
exercises and benevolent actions, so he sees good 
cause for being serene, hopeful and happy; for 
the new sphere he is entering upon seems not 
strange and uncongenial to him; he is going as it 
were to his home, where he will find every thing 
agreeable to his tastes and habits, and where he 
will enjoy all the satisfactions for which his virtues 
have fitted him. 

What thinkest thou of divine Providence? It 
seems to me that many persons ascribe too little to 
God. They do not deny his agency altogether ; 
he was active in creating the world; he subse- 
quently and at sundry times revealed his might 
through miraculous interpositions; and some 
events even now, they suppose, are to be ascribed 
to the special exercise of his power, and these 
they call providential. But with such views alone, 
I am not satisfied. Reason and scripture bid me 
believe more. It is my conviction that throughout 
the material universe God works; that nothing 
takes place therein without him; that, strictly 
speaking, no power but his exists either in heaven 
or on earth, except that of the minds he has crea- 
ted; that what we call nature is not only his pro- 
duct, but the passive subject of his all-pervading, 
all-controlling spirit; that were his energy for a 
moment withdrawn, every sign of life, activity, or- 
der, and beauty, now visible around us, would 
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instantly disappear; that the laws of matter, of 
motion, of vitality, and the like, to which so much 
is attributed in popular language, are but the 
modes by which God. produces the effects we wit- 
ness; that, in the view of true philosophy as well 
as of religion, he is to be regarded as equally pres- 
ent every where, as alike active at all times, con- 
ducting the affairs of his vast dominions, by vari- 
ous methods indeed, but in conformity to one prin- 
ciple, namely, that of securing the highest good of 
his creatures. As to the question, therefore, so of- 
ten put, in this shape or another,—“ What is to be 
ascribed to the workings of providence, and what 
to the operations of nature ?”—J hardly need add, 
that, to my mind, — however men may choose to 
classify and name occurrences, — there can be, in 
the sight of the Supreme. Being, no ground for the 
distinction. All events,—if we except the voli- 
tions or acts of minds created free and respon- 
sible, —whether viewed singly or in the aggregate, 
whether reducible by us to a prevailing law of uni- 
formity or otherwise, whether taking place every 
day or only once in a thousand years, are the re- 
sults of the omnipresent, ever active energy of 
God. Inthe least as well as in the greatest, in 
the most common no less than in the most rare, is 
the immediate exercise at once of his power, intel- 
ligence, and goodness. Nor let it be inferred from 
the exceptive words just used respecting mind, 
that I exclude this from the scope of divine provi- 
dence. Mind, above every thing else, is dear to 
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God, and it is the object of his chief care. I be- 
lieve that he exists and acts in contact, so to speak, 
not only with here and there a soul and from time 
to time, but with all souls, every where, and always, 
yet never interfering with their free-agency ; ready 
and desirous to assist them, but on the condition 
that they use their own powers, and voluntarily 
open themselves to the divine influences. 

What thinkest thou of the chief end of God’s 
moral government? The great object of the 
divine administration I believe to be, the forming 
of character; the educating of intelligent, free, re- 
sponsible creatures, individually and collectively ; 
the carrying of them forward, in knowledge, piety 
and virtue, to the perfection of their nature. Hap- 
piness is indeed a designed result; but it is the, 
happiness which belongs to minds trained to pure 
and elevated thought, to hearts taught to glow with 
devout and generous affections, to lives won and 
wedded to the practice of holiness. Such being 
the end proposed, and no two nations, or commu- 
nities, or individuals of men being alike, in respect 
either to capacity, disposition or advancement, the 
Father of all adopts different methods of discipline, 
suited to his children’s various circumstances and 
needs. Hence, this dispensation in one age, and 
that in another; hence, Judaism before Christian- 
ity; hence, too, the marked disparity as to national 
allotments in all ages, which has perplexed minds 
not heedful of the principle, that two or more sorts 
of people of different conditions, propensities, and 
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degrees of progress, cannot be elevated and improv- 
ed by the same discipline. So also as regards fami- 
lies and individuals; some require for their spirit- 
ual growth one kind of exercise, and others anoth- 
er; and each needs dissimilar treatment in succes- 
sive periods and unlike circumstances;—to all 
which diversities, the divine government, by its 
mingled indulgencies and severities, is adapted. 
Therefore it is, that we ought to regard what are 
called the lights and shadows on the ways of God, 
with equal faith and hope. We should welcome, 
as materials and motives of grateful joy, whatever 
may purify the thoughts and affections, open the 
soul to the incoming of good influences, add vigor 
to the moral powers, arouse the religious senti- 
ments, deepen the sense of responsibleness, prompt 
to ngher aspirations and endeavors — whatever, 
in fine, can animate, strengthen, exalt and sanc- 
tify our spiritual nature, whether it be pleasurable 
or painful. Often, it may be, our virtue and piety 
are best advanced by the interruption of what we 
call enjoyment; then it is the office of infinite love 
to permit our sky to be overcast. And perhaps 
there are no moments when the enlightened 
Christian is more deeply sensible of his Maker's 
faithfulness, more vividly conscious of his Father’s 
wisdom and kindness, more completely filled with 
the spirit of spontaneous, fervent devotion, than 
when, the dark day of adversity being past, he feels 
how his perceptions and desires of spiritual good 
have been purified and quickened, his faculties 
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endued with new force for duty, and his entire self 
made worthier of God’s love, and fitter for heaven’s 
blessedness. 

What thinkest thou of Christ and the cross? 
The Saviour of the world appears to my mind, as 
he revealed himself to his first disciples, not as God 
supreme, but as the Son of God, sent by the infi- 
nite Father of all to redeem our race from the 
evils to which they were subjecting themselves; 
divine in his mission, divine in his offices, divine 
in his works; “the Mediator of the new cove- 
nant;” “the Author and Finisher of our faith;” 
“the Way and the Truth,” “the Resurrection and 
the Life.” Next to the Infinite and Eternal One, I 
delight to honor and love Jesus;-for he was the 
moral image of the Father; he exhibited every trait 
of godlike excellence; from his doctrine and life I 
can infer all duty, and in his predictions and destiny 
I can find encouragement for all faith and all hope. 
Precious to my soul, also, is the cross of Christ; not, 
indeed, for reasons sometimes given— not that 
God’s wrath was appeased there ; not that his love 
was purchased there ; not that a vicarious expiation 
was made there; for such reasons have not a 
shadow of foundation in truth. But the cross is 
precious tome,—I would “glory” in it, as the holy 
Apostle did,— because thereon was the last, crown- 
ing manifestation of a most pure, noble, generous, 
godlike mind. Jesus, my blessed Saviour, died on 
that cross; and it is his exalted character, his ines- 
timable worth, his transcendant merit, which invest 
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it with all that is attractive and quickening. When 
T ascend, in thought, the hill of Calvary, my rev- 
erence, my admiration, my sympathy, my love — 
all the best feelings of my nature are awakened, 
because I am drawing nigh to a spirit distinguish- 
ed by every characteristic of true moral and reli- 
gious excellence ; because I see before me a being 
whose love has always flowed and still flows forth 
towards his friends, his enemies, and the human 
race, as the love of no other one, except the Father 
himself} ever did —a being who, with a devotion 
to God and duty stronger than a thousand deaths, 
voluntarily and cheerfully pours out his blood as 
water for the salvation of a sinful world. Hence 
the preciousness of the cross to me. It is excel- 
lence divine ;moral greatness unequalled ; unspot- 
ted purity, perfect virtue, matchless piety ; the most 
disinterested, generous, noble self-sacrifice; love 
all victorious, all redeeming, all reconciling — it is 
these that, for me, clothe the cross with its unspeak- 
able interest. Ever be it-to my soul and yours, a 
symbol and a means of that true atonement — 
that making of us, in affection and purpose and 
endeavor, one with God—which it was the de- 
sign of the Saviour’s life and death to effect. 
What thinkest thou of the “outward means of 
srace”—the sacred oracles, the Lord’s day, the 
church, the ministry, the baptismal rite, the ordi- 
nance of commemoration? I believe them, in 
their true character and purpose, to be agreeable to 
the will of Christ and of God, and deem those 
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men and women the wisest, other things being 
equal, who give to them the most careful heed. 
That the early Christians attached great impor- 
tance to these external helps, history sufficiently 
shows; and I hold them to be as needful now, as 
they ever were, to man’s moral and religious 
well-being and progress. The soul, in its healthy 
state, craves and grows by means of influences 
from without, as truly as the body wants, and is 
nourished by the food which it receives. Accor- 
dingly, he who “knew what was in man” did not 
exclude from his religion those outward applian- 
ces, which suit our nature and help to the unfold- 
ing of its capacities and powers. In this, as in all 
things else, he manifested his divine wisdom, as 
the experience of nearly two thousand years 
abundantly proves. Refer me, if you can, to a 
single community that, in the absence of all insti- 
tutions and observances, ever made much progress 
in what chiefly distinguishes man from the brute, 
and raises him to a resemblance to God. What 
would the inhabitants of this city have now been, 
if, unlike their venerated ancestors, they had, from 
the beginning, spurned from their homes and 
hearts the scriptures of divine revelation; had 
lived in habitual neglect of the Lord’s day; had 
never reared the walls of a temple for social wor- 
ship; had not at any time made provision for a 
stated ministry ; had known no such thing as an 
organized church, with its solemn and affecting 
ordinances? Even now, abjure all religious rites; 
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abolish the sabbath; class the bible with mere 
human compositions; close the doors of every 
sanctuary ; put a stop to christian teaching ,—and 
soon would the mass of the people, instead of 
advancing in true civilization, be fast going back 
to the degradation of heathenism. Human na- 
ture is great and glorious; but it is so only when 
cultivated as its Author designed it should be; and 
among the aids to its full development, perfection 
and happiness, I assign a high rank to what are 
called the outward means of grace. Let there not 
be one amongst us to undervalue them. The 
blessed sabbath—ever let it be devoted to the 
moral and religious improvement of ourselves and 
our children. The sacred volume of God’s truth — 
reverently let its contents be pondered both here 
and at ourhomes. ‘This consecrated place of wor- 
ship—hither let all of us, with one accord, come 
up, often as the first day of the week dawns. The 
church — let there continually be added to it such 
as are saved; and sanctified to us be its holy ordi- 
nances, till our Master shall invite us to sit down 
with him in his kingdom above. 

What thinkest thou of the Gospel in its entire- 
ness, as regards its claims, sufficiency, and influ- 
ence? It came from God; it breathes the spirit 
of God; it is accomplishing the purposes of God. 
I see in it the fulfilment of prophecy. I see in it 
proofs of supernatural power, wisdom and_be- 
nevolence. I see in it qualities and tendencies 
which fit it to become, as itself declares that it will 
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be, the religion of the whole world. I see in it 
whatever human nature needs in all conditions 
and stages of improvement—at once, affinities for 
the thoughts and feelings of little children, and 
subjects to task the strongest intellect and fill the 
largest heart ; principles of renewal for the sinner 
in his lowest depth of degradation, and elements 
of progress for the farthest advanced in holiness ; 
prolific seeds of civilization for barbarous tribes, 
and unapproached ideals of excellence for the most 
cultivated nations. But who may presume to 
speak worthily of Christianity? I am humbled 
and abashed in thy presence, thou divinest, most 
richly endowed messenger of God. Who that 
wants strength, who that wants motive, who that 
wants guidance, who that wants solace, who that 
wants hope, may not find itin thee? Thou hast 
truth for the understanding, invigorating and ex- 
haustless ; facts for the memory, awe-inspiring in 
respect to God, humbling as regards man, yet 
showing the one to be gracious, and the other pro- 
gressive; decisions for the conscience, yielding 
both light and impulse ; objects for the affections, 
satisfying, because worthy and unchangable and 
enduring; materials for the imagination, mysteri- 
ous to awaken its curiosity, abundant to sustain 
its activity, substantial to curb its waywardness. 
And what art thou not doing, that can win for thee 
reverential respect and grateful love — whether in- 
viting childhood to thy embrace, or ministering to 
the comfort of age ; whether refining rugged igno- 
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rance, or consecrating polished intellizence ; wheth- 
er overawing the effrontery of successful guilt, or 
raising the drooping spirits of unfortunate virtue ; 
whether subjecting to right principle the operations 
of industry, or supplying with pure thought the 
vacuity of suspended action; whether encouraging 
selfrespect, fortitude, hope, and perseverance, in 
the habitations of poverty, or checking pride and 
luxury, and turning abundance into beneficent 
channels, in the mansions of wealth ; whether visi- 
ting houses of mourning to change sorrow into a 
blessing, or circles of gaiety to prevent joy from 
becoming a sin; whether guiding life and health 
into the paths of piety and virtue and usefulness, 
or sitting by the bed of sickness and death, point- 
ing to heaven, and whispering peace? Yes; and 
who, not past all feeling and faith, that sees thy 
divine ministrations, whenever or wherever a heart, 
a household, or a community yields to thy sway, 
but must be ready to exclaim, believing and re- 
joicing,— Lo! “the power of God and the wisdom 
of God unto salvation.” 

And what thinkest thou of God himself? Lan- 
cuage is all too feeble for an adequate answer. 
Who that has tried, in a right spirit, to approach 
the Infinite and Eternal, can express his thoughts 
and emotions in words? This only can I say ;— 
if at any time my mind has been penetrated with 
a sense of the profoundest awe and veneration, or 
if my heart has ever been filled with sentiments 
of unutterable love and gratitude, it was when 
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meditating on the being and perfections of God. 
How could it be otherwise? Who, what is He? 
To me, he is without beginning, without end—the 
same yesterday, today, and forever. To me, he is 
uncaused, distinct from nature, personal and self- 
existent, possessed of limitless power, of unerring 
wisdom, of perfect goodness. ‘To me, he is the all- 
creating, all-sustaining, all-guiding, all-disposing 
Mind ; the omnipresent, omniscient, infinitely be- 
nevolent One ; the Author of all life and the Source 
of all happiness; who provides for the daily re- 
turning wants of his creatures, from the greatest 
to the least, and sees that every thing, save what 
man’s abused free powers make bad, is good. To 
me, he is the Parent of the human soul; the hear- 
er and answerer of prayer; withholding from his 
children no spiritual good, which they have a ca- 
pacity to receive and a disposition to use aright ; 
rewarding the faithful and true with present satis- 
faction, and with opportunities for nobler exer- 
tion in future; and while he inflicts chastisement 
on the sinful, for their benefit, welcomes the con- 
fessions of the penitent soul, soothes its griefs by 
assurance of forgiveness, and encourages its aspi- 
rations for renewal and peace; unfolding before 
all, more and more, in proportion as they crave 
and qualify themselves for higher communications, 
his own infinite excellencies, the ever increasing 
capabilities of the human mind, and the blessed 
realities of the spiritual and eternal world. And 
should not such a Being be the object of our soul’s 
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deepest and strongest affections? I believe that 
to love him with all the mind and all the heart, to 
consecrate to him our liveliest and holiest emo- 
tions, to bring all the thoughts and feelings into 
unison with his, and to yield him a perfect obedi- 
ence, is the best satisfaction that can be enjoyed 
on earth, and which heaven will increase and pro- 
long forever. 


But enough. SuchasI have been describing it, 
is my way of thinking on some of the leading 
topics of religion and theology. How scriptural, 
how reasonable, how well suited to the ends of 
man’s creation and redemption, are the views that 
have been presented, my hearers will judge. For 
myself, I want nothing, can conceive of nothing, 
better; to me they are “the truth as it isin Jesus;” 
by them I can live, by them can die. Do you 
approve, do you adopt for yourselves the same sim- 
ple, elevated, comprehensive, satisfactory theory of 
belief and duty ?— let me say, then, in all earnest- 
ness, — O walk worthily of it, and be your life as 
pure, correct and beautiful as your faith. 
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SERMON. 


DorH MY FATHER YET LIVE? Gen. xlv. 3. 


Five sabbaths ago, I had occasion to observe to you, 
my brethren, that it was then fifty-three years, since 
our father, the senior pastor of this church, commenced 
his ministerial services here. I said also, that his active 
labors having been suspended for a long period by the 
will of Providence, he was on that other, and perhaps 
more difficult post of duty, standing and waiting ;— that 
he was standing, calm, cheerful and composed, his lamp 
trimmed and burning in his hand, waiting to hear the 
cry, ‘“‘ Behold the bridegroom cometh!” 

At length the cry was made at midnight, and the 
bridegroom came. ‘The servant was found watching 
and ready, he has gone in with his Lord, and the door 
is shut. 

Doth our father yet live? In the sense in which the 
words of the text were originally spoken, we know that 
he does not. If we answer the question according to 
its first and literal import, as it was put by Joseph to 
his brethren, we must say that our father is no longer 
living-—that he is numbered among the dead. But is 
there not another sense with which we may clothe those 
ancient words of filial inquiry? And in that other, spirit- 
ual, Christian sense, may we not answer precisely as the 
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brethren of Joseph did, when on a former occasion he 
put to them a similar inquiry ?—when “he asked them of 
their welfare, and said, Is your father well, the old man 
of whom ye spake? Is he yet alive? And they answer- 
ed, Thy servant our father is in good health, he is yet 
alive.’’ Isit not well with our father? Is he not alive? 
Does he not live, not only in our memories and hearts, 
but a far more enduring life in the memory of God— in 
the presence of God— in the society of the just —in the 
mansions of heaven? Is it not well with him, and is 
he not in good health? Are not his pains relieved, 
his sicknesses removed, his groanings quieted, and his 
sorrows ended? That burthen of many years which 
pressed upon him so wearily, is it not taken off? That 
veil of dimness which had begun to gather before his 
mind, isit not drawn aside? Those daily sinkings, those 
nightly sufferings, that anxious looking for him who 
came not, are they not over now?— Onur father is alive; 
he is in good health. He is gone to the land where 
pain and sickness are unknown; his youth is renewed; 
his faculties are more than restored; his vigor is immor- 
tal; he lives in a better country, that is, an heavenly, 
with saints and angels, with Christ and with God. 

But he is gone from the earth, where we, for a very 
little while, are yet remaining. His body has been laid 
in the tomb. We shall see his face no more. And 
although for the last ten years his voice had not been 
heard in this place, where for so many preceding years 
it had proclaimed the truths of religion; although during 
that term he had lived at some distance from us, and in 
a measure secluded from society and the world, yet his 
entire departure from this earthly scene in which we 
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stood together, has reawakened former sympathies, and 
opened the fountain of old affections, and brought him 
again vividly before us, and impressed us with a renew- 
ed sense of his great worth, and made us feel how much 
we respected and loved him. Under these circumstan- 
ces of strongly excited remembrance and affection, we 
are animated with a natural desire to retrace the lin- 
eaments of his character, and to be made acquainted 
with, or to recall the events of his life. 

Though the character of Dr. Freeman was unobtru- 
sive, and his life was signalized by no striking exploits, 
yet neither the one nor the other could with any justice 
or propriety be called common. His character was 
marked with some rare lines, and his life is inseparably 
connected with the religious history of our country. 

James Freeman was born in the neighboring town of 
Charlestown, where his parents, Constant and Lois 
Freeman, at that time resided, on the 22d of April, 
1759. He received his preparatory instruction at the 
public schools in Boston, under Mr. Lovell and others; 
entered Cambridge College in 1773, and was graduated 
at that institution in 1777, at the age of 18. Among 
his classmates J find the names of the late Dr. Bentley, 
Judge Dawes, and Rufus King. Both at school and at 
college his morals were pure, and his scholarship, though 
not distinguished, respectable. He was in the habit of 
undervaluing his own youthful proficiency; but his few 
surviving cotemporaries do not speak of it so disparag- 
ingly. In after years he was certainly considered to be 
aripe scholar, by those who could not well be mistaken 
in their judgment. He was then an excellent mathema- 
ticlan; was well acquainted with geography and history 
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at large, and thoroughly so with the geography and 
history of his own country; and could read with ease 
and pleasure the Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish 
languages. 

His early life was not without incidents, though I am 
unable to state them with any particularity. The last 
year of his college life was spent during the troubles and 
strong excitements of the opening revolutionary war; 
and it is known that his own feelings were so decidedly 
enlisted on the side of his native and in opposition to 
the mother country, that he engaged in the disciplinary 
instruction of a company of men, which was raised on 
Cape Cod for the purpose of joining the colonial troops. 
Another incident which may be mentioned, is, his char- 
tering a small vessel, bearing a cartel, with the design 
of proceeding to Quebec, with his sister, to place her 
with her father, who was then in that city. On his pas- 
sage he was captured by a privateer, and having arrived 
at Quebec, he was detained there, through some misun- 
derstanding or suspicion, on board a prison-ship for sev- 
eral months, and during a still longer time as a prisoner 
on parole. He suffered much inconvenience and trouble 
in consequence, but found opportunity, notwithstanding, 
to pursue his theological studies. 

It was just at the cfdse of the war, however, that the 
event took place, which was to have the principal influ- 
ence on Mr. Freeman’s life —I mean his pastoral con- 
nexion with this church. 

On the evacuation of Boston by the British troops in 
March, 1776, the rector of King’s Chapel, Dr. Caner, 
who espoused the English cause, accompanied them ; 
and his assistant, Mr. Troutbeck, also went away some 
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months afterward. For about a year the Chapel re- 
mained shut. In the autumn of 1777, the congregation 
of the Old South Church, whose house of worship had 
been spoiled by the British troops, and used by them as 
a riding-school, applied to the few proprietors of King’s 
Chapel who were left in Boston, for permission to wor- 
ship here. The permission was obtained, and the Old 
South congregation had the Chapel to their sole use for 
a few months; after which, as the proprietors of the 
church had resumed their services, the two societies 
worshipped together, the one employing its own forms 
of worship in the morning, and the other doing the same 
in the afternoon. Among those who officiated at this 
season for the episcopal society was Mr. Sargent, pre- 
viously of the episcopal church in Cambridge. 

In September, 1782, the attention of some members 
of the church was turned towards Mr. Freeman, who 
was then a candidate for the ministry, and he was invit- 
ed by a letter from the wardens to officiate as reader, for 
a term of six months. The invitation was accepted by 
Mr. Freeman, and he entered on his duties on the 18th 
of the following October.* In the month of February, 
1783, the Old South congregation left the Chapel, and 
returned to their own house. On the 21st of April, 


* It is probable that from the very first, Mr. Freeman preached his own 
sermons, at least a part of the time. This fact is to be inferred from a pas- 
sage in a letter from him to his sister Lois, afterwards Mrs. Davis, dated 
December 27th, 1782. 'This passage I have been kindly permitted to copy. 
It is as follows: 


“ While I was upon the Cape, I endeavored to visit all my friends; for 
being now engaged in the church, I[ expect not to go there again for many 
years. The first time I preached at the Chapel, the church was opened 
with some degree of splendor. ‘There was an anthem and other pieces of 
music exceedingly beautiful. The audience was immense, and of such a 
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that same year, Mr. Freeman was chosen pastor of this 
church, at the age of twenty-four. 

When Mr. Freeman consented to act as reader at the 
Chapel, he stipulated only for liberty to omit the read- 
ing of the Athanasian Creed. Leave to do this seems 
to have been yielded without difficulty; at which we 
need not wonder; for although the members of the 
church were orthodox, and attached to episcopacy, the 
Athanasian Creed was probably no favorite with any 
one, and was therefore easily if not cheerfully resigned. 
That the general sentiment was against that strange 
compound of unintelligible definitions and unchristian 
anathemas, is to be inferred from the fact, that on the 
regular formation and establishment of the American 
Episcopal Church, it was not admitted into her Liturgy. 
It stands to the credit of that church, that this offspring 
of the darkness of a dark age, has never disgraced the 
Book of her Common Prayer. 

The mind of Mr. Freeman was at first satisfied with 
being allowed to omit the reading of the obnoxious 
creed. The prayers for those in authority were of course 
altered, to suit the altered political state of the country. 
In other respects the service which he read, as well as 
the service of all other episcopal churches, was precisely 
that of the Church of England; the Liturgy of the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Church not being adopted till the year 


kind as to overpower all confidence. I felt the weight of it most sensibly. 
On Christmas day I had another trial of the same kind to pass through. 
The exertions I am obliged to make on such occasions, keep my mind in a 
continual agitation. There is a pain attending it, but there is also a pleasure.” 


Mr. Freeman at this time lived in the family of his friend Mr. Minot, 
where he remained till he was himself married. 
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1785. But it was not long before he began to feel 
scruples concerning other parts of the service, especially 
those which expressed or implied a belief in the doctrine 
of the Trinity. As he thought, and read, and studied, 
and conversed on the subject of this doctrine, he became 
more and more convinced that it was unscriptural and 
untrue, and more and more uneasy in reading passages 
of solemn devotion, in which it was assumed as a Christ- 
ian truth. It was aseason of great mental trial. On 
the one side were ancient custom, and venerable authori- 
ty, and the opinions and feelings of respected and be- 
loved friends, urging him to remain in the former ways ; 
while on the other were a careful conscience and deep- 
ening convictions of truth, commanding him to depart 
from them. He communicated his difficulties to those 
of his friends with whom he was most intimate. “He 
would come into their houses, and say, ‘‘I must leave 
you. Much as I love you, I must leave you. I cannot 
conscientiously perform the service of the church any 
longer, as it now stands.”’ But since he had been 
among this small remnant of episcopalians as their min- 
ister, he had endeared himself to them by his engaging 
manners and his pastoral services, and it was by no 
means easy for his friends to part with him. At length 
a suggestion was made, which terminated in happy and 
important results. It was said, ‘‘ Why not state your 
difficulties, and the grounds of them, publicly to your 
whole people, that they may be able to judge of the 
case, and determine whether it is such as to require a 
separation between you and them, or not?’’ The sug- 
gestion was adopted. He preached a series of sermons, 
in which he plainly stated his dissatisfaction with the 
2 
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trinitarian portions of the Liturgy, went fully into an 
examination of the trinitarian doctrine, and gave his 
reasons for rejecting it. He has himself assured me 
that when he delivered those sermons, he was under a 
strong Impression that they would be the last he should 
ever pronounce from this pulpit. He supposed that 
some of his hearers might be favorably affected by his 
arguments, but he could scarcely hope that they would 
meet with general approbation. He had unburthened 
his mind; he had justified his course; and he made 
himself ready to resign his ministerial connexion. But 
such, as you well know, was not the event. He was 
heard patiently, attentively, kindly. The greater part 
of his hearers responded to his sentiments, and resolved 
to alter their Liturgy and retain their pastor. The first 
vote favoring this conclusion was passed on the 20th of 
February, 1785; by which vote a@ committee was ap- 
pointed to report such alterations in the Liturgy as were 
deemed necessary. Alterations were reported, in gen- 
eral conformity with those made in the amended Liturgy 
of Dr. Samuel Clarke; and on the 19th of June, the 
proprietors voted, by a majority of about three fourths, 
to adopt those alterations. 

Thus did our late senior minister, by root the 
dictates of his reason and conscience, become the first 
preacher in this country of what we hold to bea purified 
Christian faith; and thus, through the means of his 
mental integrity and powers of exposition, did the First 
Episcopal Church in New England, become the First 
Unitarian Church in the New World. 

I mention this not as a matter of boasting, but as an 
historical fact. He, our departed father, never boasted 
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of it, or indeed of any thing which he ever did or helped 
to do; and at that time the change in doctrine and ser- 
vice which was effected, was not certainly regarded by 
pastor or people as a subject of triumph, but of serious 
and arduous duty. No motive of future fame or reputa- 
tion could have been before them; but only a sense of 
the great opposition and odium which would press upon 
them from without, together with a deep resolve to bear 
up against it. 

It may be said that the relation in which Dr. Free- 
man stands to the Unitarian Christianity of this country, 
is the fruit of circumstances alone; that it was because 
he happened to be placed in a peculiar situation, at the 
commencement of our independent national existence, 
that he was led to be the first open propounder and de- 
fender of a regenerated faith. I should be at a loss to 
say what events and what relations are not in some 
measure the fruit of circumstances. In circumstances I 
behold the hand of an omnipresent and overruling Pro- 
vidence ; but in the use, the neglect or the abuse of those 
circumstances, I perceive the proofs and marks of hu- 
man ability, liberty and character. The young reader 
at King’s Chapel was surely placed in peculiar circum- 
stances. It is his praise that he made a right and manly 
use of them; that he did not smother his convictions, 
and hush down his conscience,. and endeavor to explain 
away to himself, for the sake of a little false and out- 
ward peace, the obvious sense of the prayers which he 
uttered before God and his people, but took that other 
and far better course of explicitness and honesty. By 
this proper use of circumstances, he placed himself 
where he now stands in our religious history. 
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While I say that our late senior pastor was the first 
preacher of Unitarian Christianity in our country, I am 
not ignorant that he has himself said, in a note to his 
sermon on the death of Dr. Howard, ‘that Dr. May- 
hew may with justice be denominated the first preacher 
of Unitarianism in Boston, and his religious society the 
first Unitarian Society.’”? There is no doubt that Dr. 
Mayhew, and some of his cotemporaries beside, held 
opinions which were antitrinitarian, and did not conceal 
them. Passages are quoted, in the note above mention- 
ed, from Dr. Mayhew’s sermons, which prove that he 
did not believe in the equality of Christ with the Father; 
but they are passages which would not have aroused 
general attention, or disturbed general prejudices. ‘'T’o 
such preaching can hardly be awarded the character of 
an avowal of Unitarianism; and no such ayowal was at 
the time understood to have been made. Dr. Freeman 
was not the first clergyman in the country who enter- 
tained opinions at variance with the received doctrine 
of the Trinity; but it is now conceded by all, that he 
was the first who openly and explicitly avowed and 
maintained proper Unitarian Christianity. 

And I cannot but regard it as happy for the Unitarian 
cause in this country, that its first avowed preacher was 
such an one ashe. His calm confidence in the merits 
of his cause, the suavity and kindness of his deportment, 
the guard which he kept over his zeal, and the regard 
which he manifested for the good and wise of all deno- 
minations, appeared in advantageous contrast with the 
noise and heat and uncharitableness with which he was 
at first assailed. His own conviction that the open 
avowal of his religious tenets would be likely to deprive 
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him of his situation at the Chapel, and the probability 
that this would be the case, prevented the remotest sus- 
picion that he was actuated by any but the most disin- 
terested motives; and the purity and probity of his life 
and conduct, in like manner forbade the supposition that 
his change of faith could be connected with any princi- 
ples or feelings but those which were virtuous and up- 
right. Good and fairminded men, whether ministers or 
laymen, could not refuse him their friendship, and were 
glad to secure his. Among the latter were Richard 
Cranch, George Richards Mn ot, Christopher Gore, Dr. 
Dexter, and indeed most of the distinguished men of the 
time. Among the former were Chauncy and Howard and 
Eckley, Belknap and Clarke, Eliot and Lathrop. With 
these men, and such as these, whose names are canon- 
ized among us, and whose society he has now gone to 
rejoin— how short, after all, is the separation which 
years and the grave interpose between friends !— with 
these men he lived, on terms of intimacy and con- 
fidence ; and by the indirect influence alone which 
he thus exerted on the hearts, if not on the minds of his 
associates and others, he must have recommended his 
views, in the most unexceptionable manner. 

But the avowal of obnoxious opinions, and the altera- 
tions of the received Liturgy of his church, were not 
the only difficulties which presented themselves in Mr. 
Freeman’s path, and which he was called upon to sur- 
mount. Another difficulty, consequent upon these, was 
to be engaged and disposed of as it best might be. The 
church was still episcopal in its forms and usages and 
predilections, and were desirous of obtaining episcopal 
ordination for their pastor. But how was this to be 
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effected? Was it probable that any bishop, knowing 
his sentiments, would be willing to ordain him? At 
least the attempt could be made. A letter was accor- 
dingly addressed by the wardens to Bishop Provost, 
dated July 29, 1787, in which they earnestly requested 
him to bestow ordination on Mr. Freeman, but at the 
same time expressed their determination to adhere to 
their altered Liturgy, a copy of which they sent to the 
Bishop with the letter. Bishop Provost refused, and 
very properly, to take the responsibility of the ordina- 
tion upon himself, under the existing circumstances, and 
stated that the case would be reserved for the considera- 
tion of the General Convention. The church, on their 
part, being convinced that the agitation of the subject 
in the Convention would give rise to much unpleasant 
debate, and that the result would be unfavorable to 
their wishes, urged their claims no further in that quar- 
ter, but came to the determination of resorting to first 
principles, and ordaining their minister themselves. Mr. 
Freeman was accordingly ordained by his society alone, 
as their rector and minister, by a solemn, appropriate, 
and interesting service, at the time of evening prayer, 
on the 18th of November, 1787. Forty-eight years 
afterwards, in that very desk where he stood up, 
firmly yet meekly, to receive the public sanction of his 
people’s choice, and the Book of God which was placed 
in his right hand, and the blessing which was invoked 
upon his head, — was his funeral service performed.* 
A greater outcry, from some quarters, was made on the 
occasion of this independent ordination, than when the 
Liturgy was altered and the Unitarian faith was professed 


* November 18, 1835. 
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at the Chapel. But Mr. Freeman went on quietly in 
his former course, till its angry echoes died away on his 
ear. He addressed himself to the duties which were 
before him, being ‘‘an example of the believers, in word, 
in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity ;”’ 
‘giving attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doc- 
trine.”’ Friends multiplied around him; he saw the 
opinions to which he had proved himself so true, spread- 
ing with a sure and healthy growth; and his days flowed 
on in usefulness, honor, and peace. 


The character of Dr. Freeman was one, which in its 
more prominent features, could not be mistaken. Hon- 
esty and truth the most pure and transparent, associated 
in happy union with gentleness and urbanity, unaffected 
modesty, and real kindness and good will to all men — 
these were qualities so distinctly marked on his every 
word and action, and even look, that no one could know 
him without reading them there. He was remarkably 
candid, but not, as it is sometimes expressed, candid to 
a fault. His consideration for the feelings of others, 
saved his candor from hardening into rudeness. He 
uttered nothing but the truth, but he did not utter it 
unseasonably or harshly. He always spoke what he 
meant, but he never meant to wound or to offend; and 
if, ina moment of excitement, he did wound or offend, 
he was ready to pour out his oil and wine to soothe and 
heal. This union of plainness and kindness, of truth 
and benignity, was observable in both his conversation 
and his writings. He was always explicit, but seldom 
controversial. He would rather defend himself, than 
attack others. 
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He was truly humble, but he was above all the arts 
of deception and double-dealing; and he could not be 
awed or moved in any way from self-respect and duty. 
He made all allowances for ignorance and prejudice and 
frailty, but arrogance he would not submit to, and hy- 
pocrisy he could not abide. 

Dr. Freeman possessed in a remarkable manner the 
virtue of contentment. You heard no complaints from 
him. He was abundantly satisfied with his lot;—he 
was deeply grateful for his lot. The serenity of his 
countenance was an index to the serenity of his soul. 
The angel of contentment seemed to shade and fan it 
with his wings. <‘‘I have enjoyed a great deal in this 
world,’’ he would often say, ‘‘a great deal more than I 
deserve.’’ ‘My life has been a very happy one,’’ he 
said to a friend, after his constitution was broken, and 
he had been exercised for years with a painful disorder, 
‘<My life has been a very happy one; I have suffered 
nothing.”’ 

Great philosophical equanimity and_ self-command 
were naturally associated with his contented temper, 
and indeed made part of it. Huis dignified endurance of 
provocation, as I have before remarked, was exemplary. 
His patience under disappointment, was so steady and 
complete, that it was only the few who were acquainted 
with circumstances, who knew that he had been disap- 
pointed, and these few knew it only from sympathy, and 
not from any signs in him. 

Dr. Freeman possessed strong feelings and affections, 
and was capable of ardent and lasting attachments. His 
general manner, especially in his preaching, was so 
calm, sedate, and rational, with even occasional abrupt- 
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ness, that a transient observer might have been led to 
suppose that he was not apt to be moved, or that he 
was even deficient in feeling. But this would have been 
a mistake. His heart was full of feeling, which not un- 
frequently rose up to his eyes, and flowed out in tears. 
A similar mistake might have been made concerning his 
piety. He had seen so much external piety which was 
false and delusive, that he was induced to restrain the 
expression of his own religious emotions, as some might 
think, too carefully, and thereby permit it to be supposed 
that they did not exist. But his piety was real, vital, 
practical, ever-glowing. It was the sun of his internal 
world, which ripened the rich fruits of his life. All who 
knew him, knew that he was pious, truly and deeply so. 

He was generous, though poor. He would cheer- 
fully cancel a debt, on the debtor’s plea of inability, 
and he valued money only as it enabled him to contri- 
bute to the comfort of those who needed his assistance: 

He loved children, and loved to converse with and en- 
courage them, and draw out their faculties and affections. 
His manners, always affable and kind, were never so 
completely lovely as in his imtercourse with them. 
Naturally and insensibly did he instil moral principles 
and religious thoughts into their minds, and his good 
influence, being thus gentle, was permanent: ‘The same 
sweetness and consideration were manifested toward all 
who were his juniors. Nothing seemed to give him so 
much pleasure as to see a virtuous, intelligent, and in- 
genuous youth. Toward young ministers and candidates 
for the ministry, his bearing was truly paternal. I have 
heard several of my brethren speak with grateful 
warmth of his early attentions to them; attentions 
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which were valuable in themselves, and yet enhanced 
in value by their seasonableness. 

Dr. Freeman was a just man; a man to be trusted. 
You could confide your property to him, and, a more 
delicate trust, your character. He was not blind to the 
faults of men, nor was he blind to any of their good 
qualities; and he would rather dwell on the latter than 
expose the former. He found something good in every 
one; and it was his pleasure to find it, and to point it 
out. No difference of opinion, no public rumor or cla- 
mor, could sway the course of this universal justice. If 
it was swayed at all, it was by his kindliness of heart, 
which sometimes led him to treat the demerits of an in- 
dividual more Jeniently than the interests of strict mo- 
rality and the demands of strict justice might seem to 
require. But this was because he was merciful to the 
sinner, and not because he was insensible to the sin. 
It was one of his favorite maxims, that a Christian should 
be indulgent to others, and severe to himself. 

The mind of Dr. Freeman was one of great originality. 
It arrived at its own conclusions, and in its own way. 
You could not be long in his society, without feeling 
that you were in the presence of one who observed and 
reflected for himself. His opinions of books and of sub- 
jects, were not the echoes of public opinion, or of the 
paragraphs of a popular review, or of the judgments of 
a great man. ‘They were his own, and were expressed 
with decision, yet without an attempt or a wish to dic- 
tate. He liked to hear the opinions of others, and heard 
them respectfully. What he said was often racy and 
pointed, and was sometimes even paradoxical; but his 
point was never envenomed, and he would allow so 
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many exceptions and qualifications to his paradoxes, as 
the conversation proceeded, that they lost their startling 
guise, and took the aspect of sober truths. 

Dr. Freeman ranks high among the writers of our 
country. In early life he contributed a full share to the 
passing literature of the day—a literature which is 
called fugitive, but which often leaves a permanent im- 
pression on the mental and moral character of a people. 
Afterward he composed some valuable papers for the 
use of the Massachusetts Historical Society, which were 
printed in their Collections. This Society, it may be 
observed, honors him as one of its founders. 

But his reputation as a writer rests principally upon 
his published Sermons. These are highly and desery- 
edly esteemed; and their author’s mental and moral 
character is expressed in them more clearly than I can 
describe it. Their subjects are various, but their style 
is uniform; and that style is distinguished for its purity, 
simplicity, and perspicuity. We do not meet in them 
with the billowy swells of eloquence, or the lightning 
flashes of genius; but they abound in just observation, 
acute remark, lucid exposition, affectionate appeal, dis- 
tinct and practical instruction, sincere and confiding 
piety, with passages of graphic beauty and quiet pathos. 
You see before you the holy Lake of Galilee, not dis- 
turbed by sudden storms, and tossing the terrified disci- 
ples on its wild waves, but bearing up their bark on its 
quiet bosom, while they sit in peace, and listen to the 
heavenly wisdom of their Lord. We of this Society 
especially, shall prize the sermons of Dr. Freeman for 
their own and for their writer’s sake; and the volume 
which he caused to be printed and distributed among his 
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parishoners a few years ago, in grateful acknowledgment 
of their liberality towards him, will be held precious by 
each individual possessor.* 

Till the year 1809, Dr. Freeman performed the min- 
isterial duties of this church, alone. About this time 
his strength experienced a decline ; and on the Ist of 
January of the above mentioned year, the Rey. Samuel 
Cary was ordained as his assistant and colleague. In 
this connexion, while it lasted, Dr. Freeman was very 
happy. But it was permitted to last but a short time. 
The health of Mr. Cary failed ; he was obliged to relin- 
quish his duties; he sailed for England in the hope of 
restoration, but died there not long after his arrival, on 
the 22d of October, 1815 ;— and with faltermg accents 
and an almost bursting heart, Dr. Freeman preached in 
this pulpit the Funeral Discourse on his young and ex- 
cellent friend. 

Again he was alone in his charge till the summer of 
the year 1824, when the present surviving minister of 
the church accepted an invitation to be settled as his 
colleague, and was inducted as such on the 29th of 


* The first volume of sermons which Dr. Freeman gave to the public, 
passed through three editions, the first of which was printed in 1812, and 
the third in 1821. This volume was entitled “ Sermons on Particular ocea- 
sions. By James Freeman.” It contained ten Sermons and two Charges. 
The next volume which he issued, entitled “ Eighteen Sermons and a 
Charge,” was printed in 1829, but not published. It is the one which he 
printed at his own expense, and distributed among bis parishioners and 
friends, In 1832 he collected the Sermons and Charges of these two vol- 
umes together, omitted some of the Notes, added one very brief but most 
marrowy sermon on Necessity, and a free translation of one of St. Basil’s ho- 
milies, and published the whole in one volume, with the title of “ Sermons 
and Charges. By James Freeman. New Edition.” It is probable that 
this volume contains all the sermons which he cared to leave behind him. 


Tam acquainted with more eloquent volumes of Sermons, but with none 
more interesting than this, 
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August. From my boyhood I had sat under the min- 
istry of Dr. Freeman ; from my boyhood I had revered 
and loved him; and I looked forward to some years at 
least of that important assistance which a father might 
render to a son, of that intimate and improving com- 
munion which a son might hold with his father. But it 
was not to be so. ‘The illness of my venerated col- 
league had so greatly impaired his constitution, that he 
felt himself obliged to retire from the pulpit about the 
close of the year 1625, and in the summer of 1626 he 
went to his residence in Newton, which he left no more, 
till his spirit departed to a better world. 

Although for these last ten years of his retirement, 
Dr. Freeman was obliged to resist the attacks of an ob- 
durate disorder by the daily use of medicine, and was 
subject to occasional fits of severe agony, yet the work 
of decline and the progress of infirmity were very grad- 
ual with him. In winter he was confined to the house, 
but in summer and autumn he was generally to be found 
in his garden, or the grounds about his house, of the 
cultivation of which he was exceedingly fond. It was 
pleasant to see him, to hear him, to talk with him, 
and he delighted in the visits and converse of his friends. 
His appearance, which always within my own remem- 
brance had been venerable, was now patriarchal. His form 
was slightly bowed by age ; his blue eyes spoke nothing 
but kindness and thoughtfulness ; the top of his finely- 
shaped head was bare, and his remaining locks were as 
white as snow. 

It was the desire of our departed friend and father 
that he might not outlive his active usefulness, or stay 
on earth till the faculties of his mind were impaired. 
But this was in submission to the will of Providence, 
and it was the will of Providence, that he should remain 
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for a time an example of patience and resignation. He 
never troubled his friends with the repeated expression 
of this desire to be gone; his remarkable good sense 
kept by him to the last, and preserved him from the 
common and less agreeable peculiarities of old age. 
Even when his mind grew enfeebled, it showed its 
strength in weakness. His memory sometimes failed 
him, and his ideas would become somewhat confused, 
within the few months preceding his death; but his 
bearing was always calm and manly; he fell into no 
second childhood. | 

He looked upon death as it approached him, without 
fear, yet with pious humility. He viewed the last change 
as a most solemn change; the judgment of God upon 
the soul as a most solemn judgment. <‘ Let no one say 
when I am dead,” he expressed himself to his nearest 
friends, ‘‘that I trusted in my own merits. My own 
merits are nothing. I trust only in the mercy of God 
through Jesus Christ.”’ 

When the attack fell upon him which terminated in 
his death, he asked the physician who came to see him 
what he thought of his situation. ‘‘ You are very ill, 
sir.’”’ was the reply. Then the longing to be away could 
no longer be suppressed. ‘*‘ You bear me,’”’ was the 
answer of our aged friend, ‘‘ the most gratifying intelli- 
gence which I have heard for years.”’ 

He languished in unconsciousness, interrupted by 
pain, for a few days; but during the last two days of 
his life pain left him, and on the night of Saturday, the 
14th of this month,* about midnight, he breathed out his 
spirit as quietly as an infant goes to sleep. 


November, 1835; in the 77th year of his age. 
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It was the intention of his friends, that his remains 
should be brought to Boston the Wednesday succeeding 
his death, and that the funeral service should be per- 
formed over them, in the church where he had minis- 
tered so long. But as it was found on the morning of 
Tuesday, that the body was not ina state to bear the 
removal, his funeral took place at his house in Newton 
on the afternoon of that day. The sun was setting, as 
the mortal part of our father was laid in the tomb. The 
rays shone softly and richly on the quiet and retired 
village grave-yard. The last leaves of a mild autumn, 
were dropping around the friends who were standing 
there in solemn silence. It was a beautiful and appro- 
priate closing scene. The next day a funeral service 
was performed in the Chapel, which was attended by 
the congregation, and by numbers beside, who were 
desirous of paying this tribute of respect to departed 
worth. 

His death is certainly no subject of lamentation, my 
friends. The event, we believe, is a blessed one for 
him. We mourn for him no more than for a captive who 
is released from his prison— for a travel-stained and 
peril-worn pilgrim who has reached his home. But we 
cannot let him go without feeling. It is true that for a 
series of years he has been removed from our daily 
recognition; that many of this congregation have seen 
him but little, and some perhaps, not at all during this 
period. But he cannot be separated from us without 
our thinking what he has been to us and what he has 
done for us; and our memories and our sympathies must 
unite to bless him. There are many here, on whose 
foreheads his hand, now cold in death, has been gently 
laid, while he sprinkled upon them the waters of baptism, 
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in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Spirit. There 
are some here whom he once united together in the holy 
bonds of marriage. There are those into whose sick 
chambers he has brought consolation. There are those | 
whose friends he has consigned, with the solemn service 
of the church, to the tomb. ‘There are many to whom 
he has offered the bread of life and the cup of blessing, 
while they knelt around that communion table, in mem- 
ory of their Saviour. How can he have done these things 
without associating himself with your most sacred and 
tender emotions and recollections? You must feel his 
departure. It is impossible that he should pass away 
without the tribute of your feeling.—Pass then, beloved 
spirit of our father, pastor, friend! Pass into thy rest! 
We would not, if we could, recall or detain thee! But 
pass, with our grateful-memories, our reverent sympa- 
thies, our earnest benedictions, crowding and hanging 
around thee! And if it be allowed to departed and 
sanctified spirits to minister unto those who are still 
walking here in dimness and weakness, then let us even 
now participate in thy care, till we join thee, through 
the mercy of God, in the general assembly and church 
of the first-born, which are written in heaven. 
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A-PRAYER 


ADDED TO THE OFFICE OF BURIAL OF THE DEAD, 


IN THE FUNERAL SERVICE AT KING’3 CHAPEL, NOVEMBER 18, 1835. 


O thou God of our fathers! with whom they walked, and in whom they 
trusted ! we bow before thee in humble acknowledgment of the dispensa- 
tion of thy Providence, by which thou hast taken from a family of thy peo- 
ple its honored head, and from this church their beloved and venerated 
senior Pastor. Sanctify the solemn event to the surviving relatives of thy 
departed servant. Be thou the widow’s God, and the Father of the fa- 
therless. May their affections be raised to thee in devout thankfulness for 
the mercy which spared thy servant to them so long; for all the counsels 
and influences of his gentle wisdom; for his worthy example; for the for- 
titude with which he bore his pains; for the resignation of his closing days; 
and for his peaceful departure at last. May they rest their hopes and de- 
sires on those heavenly things on which his hopes and desires reposed ; 
that they may arrive at that blessed home, whither we trust his spirit is 
gone. 

And we beseech thee sanctify this event to thy church, unto whom thy 
servant ministered for so many years, till pain and illness came at thy word, 
and he could labor no more. With gratitude to thee, let them remember 
his past services ; his Christian life and doctrine ; the purity, the meekness, 
and the singleness of heart with which he came in and went out before 
them. It is our prayer that he may not have spoken and lived in vain for 
them. May it be found in the great day of account, that many have been 
profited by his exhortations, and happily influenced by his example. And 
grant that those to whom he has ministered on earth, may meet him in the 
general assembly and church of the first-born, which are written in heaven. 

Sanctify the death of thine aged servant our father, to his brethren and 
sons in the ministry, and especially to the surviving pastor of this church. 
May we hear in this event a renewed call to be faithful, humble, blameless ; 
to approve ourselves in all things as the ministers of God ; to fight the good 
fight of faith ; and finally to lay hold on eternal life. 

May the death of thy servant be sanctified to all those who knew and 
loved him; to his many friends ; to those who are old and gray-headed ; to 
the churches of Christ, and to this whole community. May all be reli- 
giously impressed by thy dispensations, and may all be prepared for thy 
whole will, —and for that time when death shall be swallowed up of life, 
and thou shalt appear in judgment to the souls of men. In that hour, O 
God, grant us mercy and deliverance, through Jesus Christ our Lord.— 
AMEN. 
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SERMON I. 


THE OLD NORTH CHURCH. 


HAGGATI Il. 3. 


Who is left among you that saw this House in her first glory ?— 


THE house, my brethren, in which we assemble to worship, 
has been occupied a hundred years. It was dedicated to 
that holy service to which it has always been sacred, on the 
tenth day of May, 1721 ;—a century from which date, allow- 
ing for the difference of style, is this very day completed. 
An epoch so interesting, so fitted to recall the remembrance 
of past years, and to excite to salutary contemplation on the 
vicissitudes of a transitory world, and the dispensations of 
an unchanging God; I am not willing to pass without explicit 
and large notice. It has been customary in our churches, 
on such an occasion, to review the way through which God 
has led them, and recount the history of his providence to 
their fathers. It is a good custom. And I doubt not, breth- 
ren, that you will be interested to go back with me, and trace 
the story of this church, and the character and doings of 
its ministers and people. To this object I purpose to devote 
the discourses of this day; and though none are left that saw 
the first glory of this house, we may thus all learn what it 
was, may find that it has at no period been withdrawn, and is 
not, even now, wholly departed. 
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We are not confined, however, in this survey, to the his- 
tory of the last hundred years, but are led back through the 
seventy years previous. It is well known to many of you, 
though probably not to all, that the church in this place is 
formed by the union of two churches. When the Old North 
meeting-house, which stood at the head of North Square, 
had been destroyed by the British troops at the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war, the minister and people unit- 
ed with the minister and people worshipping in this house, 
and became one church and congregation with them. The 
late venerable Dr. Lathrop, who so long ministered here, 
was ordained not over the church in this place, but over the 
church in North Square, and became pastor of the church 
in this place by the transfer of his relation after his own 
meeting-house had been destroyed. We are therefore 
equally interested in the history of the Old North, as of the , 
New Brick* church, for it was equally the home of our an- 
cestors. It is a history, too, that deserves our attention ; for 
it was the second religious establishment in this important 
place, and numbers amongst its ministers some of the re- 
markable names of New England. ‘To this, therefore, I ask 
your first attention. 

The town of Boston having been settled in 1630, ten 
years after the landing at Plymouth, the first building for 
publick worship was erected in 1632. This was sufficient for 
the accommodation of the inhabitants for nearly twenty 
years. 'The population had then so increased as to render 
another building necessary; and accordingly the people in 
the north part of the town, which was most populous, built. 
the second meeting-house, at the head of North Square, in 


* The present building retains its original name of the New Brick, 
‘The church is known by the style of the Second Church, as it was a min- 
ister of the Second Church under whom the union was made. The name 
of the Old North is dropt. 
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1649.* The church was gathered there on the fifth day of 
June the next year, and consisted at first of seven mem- 
bers. (1-) A sermon was preached on the occasion by Sam- 
uel Mather,—a native of England, but educated at Harvard 
College,—who was earnestly solicited to remain as pastor of 
the church; but for reasons of which we know nothing he 
went to England, and was for twenty-one years minister in 
various places, an eminent and respected man.(2.) After- 
ward Mr. Norton, minister of Ipswich, who two years after 
became minister of the first church in this town; and Mr. 
Davenport of New Haven, who seventeen years after also 
became minister of the first church—both of them among 
the distinguished men of that period; and “ sundry others 
who were officers in other churches, but likely to remove 
from the places where they were ;”} were invited, unsuccess- 
fully, to take charge of this infant church. For a few years, 
therefore, one of the brethren, Michael Powell, conducted 
the worship of God’s house, and to such satisfaction that he 
would have been ordained Teacher, had it not been for the 
interference of the General Court, who “would not suffer 
one, that was illiterate as to academica! education, to be call- 
ed to the teaching office in such a place as Boston ;”{—a 
circumstance which is well worth noticing, as it exemplifies 
the jealous care with which our fathers guarded the dignity 
and character of the publick institutions of religion. After 
four years passed in this state, Mr. John Mayo, who on ac- 
count of some “ difficulties and discouragements” had left his 
church at Nosset in Plymouth colony, was called to the 
pastoral office here, and ordained the 9th of November, 
1655. At the same time, Mr. Powell was ordained as Ruling 


— * T do not find any account of the Dedication, and cannot tell whether 
the meeting-house was first occupied in 1649 or 1650. 


(1.) The figures refer to the notes at the end of the sermons. 


t Church Records. 
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Elder of the church. Mr. Powell was soon after incapaci- 
tated for all labour by a paralytick affection, and his office 
became vacant.* Ido not find that it was ever again filled. 

About this time,t Increase Mather, brother of him before 
mentioned, returned to this country, and was soon invited to 
the office of teacher in the Second Church. After two 
years’ hesitation he accepted on certain conditions, and was 
ordained the 27th day of May, 1664. 

The pastor and teacher{ continued labouring together 
until the year 1670; when Mr. Mayo’s increasing infirmities 
made it necessary for his ministry to cease. ‘Three years 
afterward he removed to Barnstable, and there spent the 
remainder of his days with his daughter. He died at Yar- 
mouth in May, 1676, advanced in years, but at what precise 
age is not known. We have no means of acquainting our- 
selves with his history or character beyond what is here 
stated. (3.) 

After the removal of Mr. Mayo, Dr. Mather held his of- 
fice alone, until his son, Cotton Mather, was ordained as a 
colleague, May 13,1684. During these years the church 
appears to have been prosperous, growing with the growth 
of the town. A great misfortune however befell them in the 
burning of the meeting-house in 1676. (4.) It was rebuilt 
the next year, and then stood for a century. The prosperi- 
ty of the church after this event may be inferred from the 
circumstance, that within six years it became necessary to 


* He died January 28, 1672—3. + September, 1661. 


} In the early records of the church these titles are applied alternately 
to the ministers as they were settled, evidently without any difference in 
the nature, tenure, or duties of the office. Cotton Mather says, (Rat. 
Disc. p. 42.) that when the churches had more than one pastor, “ one of 
them formerly was distinguished by the name of teacher ; though in re- 
gard of their work and their power among these churches, it has been so 
much distinctio sine differentia, that more lately the distinction is less ré- 
garded.”” 
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build a gallery for the better accommodation of the hear- 
ers. (5.) . 

Indeed the character and reputation of Increase Mather 
were such, that we should expect to find a crowded attend- 
ance on his ministrations. He was one of the eminent men 
of his times, and few possessed and wielded a wider influence. 
And although there were those, as there always will be 
around an elevated man, especially if he take a leading part 
in political transactions, who were inimical to his authority ; 
yet in church and state, in religious and in civil affairs, he 
was looked up-to as a leader, equally active, distinguished 
and trusted. ‘This was partly owing to the peculiar state of 
society amongst the early puritan settlers, who in their de- 
sign of forming a “Christian Commonwealth,” naturally 
placed much of the power of government in the hands of 
the rulers of the church: and the authority, which was in 
the first years exercised by the holy and able ministers who 
led the feeble colonists,* and by their energy and prayers 
sustained them in their dark days of fear and danger ; 
continued to abide to the last with Increase Mather. We 
must not, however, attribute too much to the character of 
the age; much, doubtless, was owing to the rare qualities of 
the man. For three generations (6.) that family was distin- 
guished by extraordinary gifts. There were many men 
amongst them on whom nature had bestowed the power to 
be great, and they evidenced that power in the influence 
with which they swayed their fellow men. Increase Mather 
had his full share of these qualities. Ardent, bold, enter- 
prizing, and perhaps ambitious ; conscious of his own pow- 
er, religiously sensible of his obligations to exercise it 


* No instance of this authority is more remarkable than that of Cot- 
ton, minister of the first church. ‘* Whatever,” says Hubbard, ‘* Mr. 
Cotton delivered was soon put into an order of court, if of a civil, or set 
up as a practice in the church, if of an ecclesiastical concernment.”’ 
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usefully ; born and trained in a young colony struggling with 
hardships, and forcing its way through peril and fear; his 
mind fashioned by a father, who for conscience’ sake had 
quitted all and settled in this hopeless land, and who had all 
the zeal and firmness which characterized the puritans of 
that age, a race eminently formed “to do and to dare ;’— 
thus gifted and educated, he became peculiarly fit, and no 
wonder it was felt that he was fit, to have an ascendency 
and exercise a control. He had received the best educa- 
tion of his own country, he had completed it abroad, he 
had been driven from place to place, suffering for his reli- 
gion, and presented with strong temptations to abandon it, 
thus acting a hurried and various part in the most trying 
times in the mother country—and after this discipline, so 
calculated to give firmness and character, he returned to la- 
bour in the service of this infant state. (7.) Nothing can be 
conceived more likely to prepare a man to act well his part 
in so peculiar a scene. Hesoon became eminent. ‘Talents, 
learning, and virtue are always commanding. In that age 
a religious spirit was indispensable to honour and power. 
Mather had all. He was conspicuous for rigid piety where 
all were rigid, and eminent for talents and knowledge, where 
many had been eminent before him. It therefore is not 
strange that he acquired a control to which few are equal, 
and received and held honours which would not now be be- 
stowed upon ministers. 

We find proofs of his ascendency in several remarkable 
transactions. When King Charles II. in 1683, demanded 
from the colonies an unqualified resignation of their char- 
ters, it was principally by the authority and influence of 
Increase Mather that the people refused to make the surren- 
der. He not only wrote upon the subject, but went to them 
in publick meeting, and exhorted them not with open eyes to 
rush upon their ruin, but to do their duty and trust the event 
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to God.* The example of Boston decided the question 
throughout the country; and this is one of the early in- 
stances in which the lead was taken by this town in those 
spirited measures of opposition to arbitrary oppression, for 
which the descendants of the puritans have been always 
distinguished. The charter, however, was forfeited; and a 
governour was sent overt with unlimited authority to make 
and administer what laws he might please. ‘This authority 
he exercised in a most oppressive manner; which at length 
so excited the indignation of the people, that it was resolved 
to send an agent to England to represent their grievances to 
the king. (8.) No one was found so fitted to this important 
labour as Dr. Mather, who accordingly sailed for England 
in April, 1688. During that year the English revolution 
took place, and it was not until four years after that he ac- 
complished his commission and returned home. Upon his 
arrival{ with a new governour and another charter, the Gen- 
era] Court appointed a day of solemn thanksgiving, with 
honourable mention of his exertions in behalf of the state. 
But the satisfaction which it yielded him was not unmixed. 
Many were dissatisfied with the result of his negotiations,]| 
and parties were formed. Some of his old friends forsook 
him, and he found, like others before him, that the troubles 
and anxieties of political eminence are very insufficiently 
compensated by its honours. : 


* The clergy,’’ says Hutchinson, ‘‘ turned the scale for the last time. 
The balance which they had held from the beginning, they were allowed 
to retain no longer.” 


t By James, in 1686. { May 14, 1692. 


|| His task was undoubtedly a very difficult one, and he was himself 
far from being altogether satisfied with the terms he was able to obtain. 
This he acknowledges in the pamphlet which he published on the sub- 
ject: but complains of the unreasonableness of those, who accused him 
of having done nothing, because he had not accomplished all that was 
desirable. 
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But his peculiar distinctions and happiness were in the 
church. He was eminently fitted for the work of the min- 
istry, and held high rank as a writer and a preacher. His 
manner Is represented to have been grave, dignified, and im- 
pressive. He never carried his notes into the pulpit, gene- 
rally committing his sermons to memory, and oftentimes 
preaching extempore,—especially during the years in which 
he was president of the college, when he had little leisure 
for writing: for so devoted to him were his flock, that they 
would consent to his holding that office only on the condi- 
tion that he continued their minister; and when it was made 
necessary for the president to reside in Cambridge, he resign- 
ed the office for his people’s sake. (9.) His sermons are 
written in a manly and forcible style, less marked than 
might be expected by the peculiar faults of the age, and 
contain passages of the most powerful eloquence. His- fa- 
vourite topicks appear to have been those of practical reli- 
gion, which he inculcated in all the severe strictness and 
occasional superstition of that age, and with great energy 
and warmth. Few sermons present a stronger image of the 
entire sincerity of the writer, and the anxious workings of 
his own feelings. They are remarkable for their copious 
historical illustrations,* which appear to have presented 
themselves spontaneously to his mind; and not less so for 
their frequent lamentations over the degeneracy and depart- 
ing glory of New England. He bewailed in most pathetick 
strains the rapid decline, which he witnessed, from the strict- 
ness of the first settlers, and was often sounding the alarm of 
an exemplary vengeance to overtake that evil and perverse 
generation. “The interest of New England,” he says, “is 
changed from a religious to a worldly interest.” “ Such sins 
as formerly were not known in New England, have now be- 


* This is true as a general remark, though particularly so of his occa- 
sional sermons. 
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come common, such as swearing, sinful gaming,&c.; yea, 
the present generation, as to the body of it, is an unconvert- 
ed generation.” He elsewhere adds to this catalogue of sins, 
drunkenness, tavern hunting, even on Saturday evening, and 
neglect of the sabbath, the ordinances, and family worship. 
He cries out also against the lax discipline of the church, 
and the common substitution of a merely historical belief, 
for the rigid saving faith, which was once regarded as essen- 
tial. (10.) These complaints sound strangely in our ears, 
who have been taught to believe that the manners of that 
age were universally pure, and to regard them with venera- 
tion as presenting a model for imitation. But such com- 
plaints are made in every age. There are always those 
that imagine the world is going backward, because it is not 
guided by their own rule, and does not resemble the picture 
their fancy has drawn of times that are past. And we should 
be comforted amidst the lamentations of present degeneracy, 
that they were equally loud a hundred and thirty years ago, 
and on account too of the same sins, which are said to be 
our peculiar curse. No doubt changes were perpetually 
occurring ; and those who had known the country when it 
consisted, as we may say, of but one little family, would 
readily imagine every departure from the simplicity and 
strictness of family discipline and order to be evil; and yet 
it might be not only unavoidable, but upon the whole advan- 
tageous. The anxiety of Mather upon this head is a most 
honourable proof of his devotion to the welfare of religion 
and of his country; it was the spirit of genuine piety and 
patriotism. But it evinced also how much he was governed 
by the impressions of education, and the circumstances of 
the times in which he lived. 

And these had made such impression on his mind, that 
he looked as fearfully on the growing charity, as on the 
growing vices of the age. He does not appear to have been 
bigoted or uncandid in his own private feelings. While in 
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London, he tells us, “ he did his utmost to promote a union be- — 
tween the Presbyterian and Congregational churches ;” and 
in a neighbouring town he assisted to ordain a minister of the 
Baptist denomination, and spoke with satisfaction of the part 
he had taken init. And yet he could declaim loudly against 
toleration, and pronounce it to be fraught with the deadliest 
evils. “Toleration,” he says, “of all religions and persua- 
sions is the way to have no religion at all left.” “I do 
believe that Antichrist hath not in this day a more probable 
way to advance the kingdom of darkness.”* (11.) 

This alarm in regard to the state and prospects of the 
country was mingled with that superstition of the age, which 
likened the Commonwealth to the commonwealth of Israel, 
and which accordingly expected perpetual interpositions of 
providence in favour or judgment. Every calamity—storm, 
fire, and sickness—he represented as special visitations of 
God for the sins of the people, and endeavoured with all the 
energy of his eloquence to rouse them to a sense of their 
sins, that they might by repentance avert the wrath.t On 
the appearance of the comets in 1680 and 1682, which he 
verily believed to be the forerunners of calamity, and pub- 
lished a considerable treatise in support of the opinion (12.)— 
he came forward with loud exhortations to repentance and re- 
formation, denouncing the irritated anger of heaven, and con- 
fidently predicting a heavy day of vengeance and darkness. 

It is not at all strange, when we consider the character 
of the times in which he lived, that his ardent and devout 
mind, which had been trained to “see God in every thing 
and every thing in God,” should be thus affected with super- 
stitious notions of the government of the world and the ap- 
pearances of the heavens. The strongest and best minds 


* Election Sermon. 
+ His sermons on such occasions were principally preached at the 
Thursday Lecture, and appear to have made an impression, as I find some 
of them passed through two editions, and some through a third. 
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are as liable as others to submit to the prevalent opinions of 
the age, and their doing so is no proof of deficiency in tal- 
ents or in judgment. The character of this eminent man 
stands upon other grounds; and while it can be sustained up- 
on them, it is but a small thing that in some points it par- 
takes of the infirmities of the world in which he moved. 
Such was the man by the light of whose instruction and 
example our church was blessed for more than sixty-two 
years, and who for sixty-six years was a preacher of the 
gospel. He died August 23, 1723, in the eighty-fifth year 
of his age ;—undoubtedly one of the most distinguished men 
of the day; “one who was indeed a great man while yet 
but a young man, and a notable preacher of Christ in some 
of the greatest churches of England and Ireland, before he 
had been twenty years in the world. A great man, and one 
adorned with great endowments of knowledge and learning 
and prudence, which qualified him for stations and actions 
and even an agency for his country, wherein the most emi- 
nent persons in the nation, and three crowned heads took a 
kind notice of him.” Indeed, whether you consider the ex- 
traordinary honours that attended him while living, or the 
general sentiment which has followed his memory, or consult 
the writings which he has left behind him; you will pro- 
nounce him a man richly endowed by nature, richly furnish- 
ed by education, and deservedly numbered with the most 
pious, learned, and useful men of New England. The day 
of his death was a day of general mourning. An honoura- 
ble funeral was given him, such as few citizens had been 
known to receive before, and every testimony of affection 
and veneration accompanied him to the tomb. The feelings 
of that day have passed away; the eyes that knew him and 
wept for him have long been sealed in death; and other 
generations have risen and gone by and been forgotten. But 
the name of Increase Mather still lives; and when hundreds 
of generations shall have sunk to irrecoverable oblivion, he 
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shall still be hailed, as one of the early worthies of New 
England. 

The most important event relating to these churches, 
which occurred in the latter part of his ministry, was the 
division of his church, and the establishment of two new 
congregations. With the increase of the town, the Old North 
had become excessively crowded, and inconvenient for the 
worshippers. A secession accordingly took place, and the 
New North was built in 1714. In 1721 a difficulty arose 
among that people about the settlement of a minister, which 
issued in a separation and the building of the New Brick. 
In this difficulty the pastors of the Old North took an almost 
paternal interest, and the ordination of the first minister of 
the New Brick was the last which Increase Mather attended. 
Of these events I shall speak further in another place. 

Cotton Mather, who had been colleague with his father 
for thirty-nine years, survived him but four years and a half. 
He died, after an illness of five weeks, February 13, 1728, 
the day after he had completed his sixty-fifth year, having 
been minister forty-four years. He was a man of equal 
fame with his father; and although I have already detained 
you so long, it is impossible to proceed without dwelling at 
some length on the character of the son. 

His original powers of mind were doubtless equal to 
those of his father, and his industry and learning far superi- 
our; but he was deficient in judgment and good taste, and 
therefore, with all his attainments, became rather an extraor- 
dinary than a great man. His character was a very mixed 
one. You would regard him with wonder and admiration, 
but hardly with a feeling of entire confidence. His religious 
sense was as strong as his father’s, but it was mingled with 
more superstition, and was perpetually bordering on fanati- 
cism, and running into the unprofitable observances of the 
ascetics. ‘The desire of being useful was clearly one of his 
powerful ruling principles, and few men have formed so ex- 
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tensive systematick designs of active usefulness; yet he in- 
jured this by talking too much about it, and by a little too 
much parade in it. It is not easy to arrive at satisfactory 
views of his character. There was a mixture in it of so many 
qualities apparently inconsistent, some exciting your vene- 
ration and some your pity, that it is difficult to arrange them 
in one view so as to form a connected whole. While you 
Jook with astonishment at his labours, and acknowledge his 
praiseworthy zeal, you are mortified and vexed to find the 
most excellent designs frustrated, and the most indefatigable 
exertions wasted, through the mere want of a discriminating 
judgment. It makes you melancholy to observe, that after 
a life of almost incredible industry, after publishing three 
hundred and eighty-two books, large and small, and leaving 
others of vast labour behind him ;* after years spent in un- 
wearying efforts to do good, to extend knowledge, and pro- 
mote religion, which, if well judged, might have placed him 
in the foremost rank of great men ;—his name and works dre 
viewed by posterity rather as phenomena to be talked about, 
than as substantial blessings. 

His principal work, the Magnalia, has been much sought 
after as a curiosity; and that it has been so regarded is 
proof sufficient that its merit is quite equivocal. As a store- 
house of documents and facts relating to the early history of 
the country, it may be consulted with advantage ;t but it is 


* The principal of these is his favourite work, about which he was oc- 
cupied for many years, Biblia Americana ; a learned illustration of the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testament. It was proposed after his 
death to publish it in three volumes folio, but the design was dropped for 
_ want of sufficient encouragement. It is now in the library of the Histo- 
rical Society. 

t ‘“*He knew more of the history of this country,” says Dr. Chauncy, 
“¢ from the beginning to this day, than any man in it; and could he have 
conveyed his knowledge with proportionable judgment, and the omission 
of a vain show of much learning, he would have given the best history of 
it.” 
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so strangely written as to become heavy in the reader’s 
hands, and so mingled with the credulity and puerility of the 
author’s own mind, that even Neal, a cotemporary writer and 
correspondent, hardly ventured to cite him as an authority. 
Indeed, he was credulous to a deplorable degree of weak- 
ness, giving easy credit to all tales of supernatural appear- 
ances, providential interposition, and diabolical agency; re- 
lating them as matters of sober history; and by his authori- 
ty and influence feeding the flame of superstition and perse- 
cution in which so many unhappy wretches perished on the 
accusation of witchcraft in 1692. That he not only fell in 
with this popular delusion, but rather fostered and excited 
it,* I am afraid is too plain to be doubted. He set his seal 
to all that was believed and done, to the shame of himself and 
his country, by publishing on the subject what aided the fury 
of the times, and will witness against him to the latest gene- 
ration. 


* I confess I have not been able to see so clearly into this matter as I 
could desire. The whole history of that delusion it appears to me lies 
very much in the dark. In regard to the agency of Cotton Mather, I 
presume it will not be questioned, though it may not be easy to decide 
precisely what was its nature or extent. Neal makes it evident that he 
favoured the delusion; and Watts, in a letter to Mather, tells him, Mr. Neal 
*¢hopes you will forgive him that he has not fallen into your sentiments 
exactly.” Hist. of N. E. vol. t. Hist. Coll. vol. v. But there is no ne- 
cessity of going so far for testimony, while we have his ‘*‘ Wonders of the 
Invisible World,’»—the work to which I have alluded above. Mr. Brattle 
of Cambridge, in a letter published in the Historical Collections, saysthat 
Increase Mather ‘‘ did utterly condemn” the proceedings of this period ; 
and that ‘¢ the Rev. Elders throughout the country, except three, are very 
much dissatisfied.”»> Cotton Mather is not named as one of the three, and 
therefore probably when this letter was written had changed his opmion. 
For he did finally acknowledge in writing that things had been urged too 
far. Yet, in the life of his father, written thirty-two years after the delu- 
sion was at its height, he expressed his firm belief, that all was to be attri- 
buted to supernatural agency. I wish it were clear that he did not do 
more than any one in urging this belief to its fatal consequences. 
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As a preacher, he differed much from his father; having 
less strength, and more rhapsody, less dignity, and more de- 
clamation. The quaintness and singularity of his style was 
not well suited to the gravity of the pulpit, and appears to 
have been a subject of complaint even during his life time.* 
And yet there was so much warmth and zeal, so much 
earnestness and sincerity, so evident and pious longing to do 
good, “his spirits were so raised and all on fire,” to use the 
expression of one who knew him well,t that his faults seem 
to have disappeared in his excellencies, and his preaching 
was impressive and effective. He seems to have been fond 
of dwelling on doctrinal subjects. “ He was a vigorous de- 
fender,” says his colleague, “of the reformed doctrines of 
grace, and of the mysteries of revealed religion, which he 
ever regarded as the excelling glory of the Christian dispen- 
sation.” In other words, he was a zealous Calvinist, and it 
is certain that he was quite thorough in its creed. He did 
not forbear to state its tenets in their most contradictory and 
revolting form ;—as if he gloried in being able to set them 
before him in full array, and thought to magnify the merit 
of that faith, which could receive them notwithstanding their 
intrinsick difficulties.{ | 

He was as zealous in his adherence to the Congregational 
mode of church discipline, as to the articles of his creed. 
This was a matter of great interest at the early periods of 


* Neal complains, in a letter to Dr. Colman, of ‘‘ the puns and jingles 
that attend all his writings ;°? and Mr. Prince, in his funeral sermon, says 
that ‘*in his style he was somewhat singular, and not so agreeable to the 
gust of the age.” 


t Funeral sermon by Mr. Prince. 


¢ This remark will be found principally exemplified in a sermon on 
Election and Reprobation, and his ‘* Address’? on Quakerism, entitled 
Little Flocks guarded against grievous Wolves. Also, in the complaints 
which he makes in the Magnalia of Baxter’s departing in some respects 
from the strictness of the Calvinistick faith. 
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our history, when all remembered it freshly as the cause in 
which their fathers were driven from their homes, and were 
exceeding jealous of any attempt to innovate in matters of 
discipline, or to introduce, under any pretence, the burdens 
of the Episcopal church. ‘‘No church upon earth,” he 
says, ““so notably makes the terms of communion run paral- 
lel with the terms of salvation.”* It was through this watch- 
ful and suspicious fear of innovation, that the church was 
induced, in 1697, to send a letter of admonition to the 
church in Charlestown “for betraying the liberties of the 
churches by putting into the hands of the whole inhabitants 
the choice of a minister.” (13.) 

The sentiments which he expressed concerning tolera- 
tion were much more just and rational than those which | 
have quoted from his father, and mark the growing liberali- 
ty of the age. “ Persecution,” he says, “ for conscientious 
dissents in religion is the abomination of desolation; a thing 
whereof all wise and just men will say, Cursed be its anger, 
for it is fierce, and its wrath, for it is cruel.”} He says else- 
where, that he “abhors it; has preached against it, and writ 
against it; he would have the Quakers treated with all imagi- 
nable civility, and not have the civil magistrate inflict the 
damage of a farthing for their consciences.” With an incon- 
sistency, however, perhaps not very rare, he refrained from 
all “civility” in his own treatment of them, and took every 
occasion to abuse them and make them odious.{ He is not, 
however, the only man, who has imagined nothing short of 
imprisonment and the stake to be persecution. ‘There are 
many, who with the utmost virulence have gone on destroy- 
ing reputation and influence, while they were sedately talking 


* Letter to Lord Barrington. 


t Right Hand of Fellowship at the ordination of Mr. Prince, 1718. 


$ See divers passages in the Magnalia, and his Address, or Quakerism 
Displayed, which abounds with something like scurrility. 
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of toleration and the rights of conscience;—as if they 
thought, with some theorists on government, that life, liberty 
and property are the only good of man, and that influence 
and a good name, which make life liberty and property 
worth having, may be wantonly taken away without in- 
justice. 

In the contrast which I have mentioned, between what is 
to be admired and what is to be deplored, it would not be 
strange if we erred in our estimate of his character. His 
foibles thrust themselves upon our notice, and will not be 
hidden—while to learn what should redeem them, we must 
be acquainted with all the history and habits of the man. 
That there was something in these to redeem them, is clear 
from the great influence he sustained both in church and 
state, notwithstanding his palpable imperfections. He was 
more than once instrumental of great good to the state by 
this influence in times of excitement and confusion; and in 
the church he was certainly an object of great respect, and 
in spite of his assuming, to say the least, all the consequence 
that belonged to him, yet he was able to retain that conse- 
quence. Still it is clear, on the other hand, that it was then 
felt that something was wanting to complete the man ; for in 
two vacancies* in the presidency of the college, when his 
unquestioned learning and talents and age gave him a clear 
claim to the office, and the people, who regarded him as a 
prodigy, called aloud for his election, yet the place was de- 
nied him, and given to men his inferiours in every respect, 
except judgment. This failing was palpable, and universally 
admitted, and this prevented him from being one of the 
greatest of men. 

From his very childhood he had been distinguished by 
his attachment to religion and to books. He was graduated 


* In 1706, when President Leverett was chosen, and in 1726, when Dr. 
Colman, Dr. Sewall, and Mr, Wadsworth were successively elected. 
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at the age of sixteen, the next year joined his father’s church, 
and began to preach when eighteen, having by great pains 
cured himself of a stammering in his speech, which once 
threatened to forbid him the profession. His ministerial 
gifts were at once appreciated, and having been for some 
time assistant to his father, he was ordained as his colleague 
May 13, 1684. (14.) In this situation, the arduous duties of 
which he was far from slighting or neglecting, he was able 
to read and write more than any man probably ever did in 
America. “There were scarcely any books written,” says 
Dr. Chauncy, “ but he had some how or other got a sight of 
them. He was the greatest redeemer of time I ever knew.” 
This was the opinion expressed by all who knew him, and it 
gained for him many honours, and an extensive correspond- 
ence among distinguished men abroad. 

In the duties of the ministerial office he appears to have 
been eminently faithful and successful. He was much in the 
habit of private admonition and instruction, endeavouring, in 
his own peculiar way, to start some advice or reproof from 
every occurrence, and perpetually inventing new devices for 
doing good. “To do all the good he could to all,” says one* 
who knew him intimately, “ was his maxim, his study, his la- 
bour, his pleasure.”—-He was full of private labours to this 
end, and he favoured and assisted many publick institutions 
for this object. It was he that, in spite of obloquy, insults 
and threats, introduced the practice of inoculation for the 
small pox as a bar to the fatal ravages of that disease; and 
with the same ardour and disinterestedness, gave his time to 
other purposes of publick good, civil, as well as moral and 
religious. A book, which he wrote upon this subject of doing 
good,t is perhaps his most valuable work. Dr. Franklin at- 
tributed to it all his usefulness and eminence in life; and ! 


* Mr. Prince. 


+ ‘+ Essays to do good.” It has been republished within a few years 
at Boston. 
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think no one could read it without receiving enlarged notions 
of his capacity and obligation to do good, and being stimu- 
lated to better attempts. With these active works of reli- 
gion, he united an austerity of private discipline, that would 
have honoured a monastery. He kept frequent days of fast- 
ing, and nights of watching, sometimes for two and even three 
days together—regularly once a month, and occasionally 
once a week. 

But it is impossible to proceed in particulars. I have 
gone far enough to shew what I intended, that, notwithstand- 
ing his great defects, which strike you at first view, and can- 
not be concealed, he absolutely was, as he was always ac- 
knowledged to be, a most wonderful man. It is barely doing 
him justice to say, in the language of his colleague,* that “ the 
capacity of his mind, the readiness of his wit, the vastness 
of his reading, the strength of his memory, the variety and 
treasures of his learning, in printed works and in manuscripts, 
which contained a much greater share, the splendour of vir- 
tue, which, through the abundant grace of God, shone out in 
the constant tenour of a most entertaining and profitable con- 
versation; his uncommon activity, his unwearied applica- 
tion, his extensive zeal, and numberless projects of doing 
good; these things, as they were united in him, proclaimed 
him to be truly an extraordinary person.” When he died it 
was felt as a publick loss, and he was honoured with a funeral 
of uncommon splendour. He was mourned, according to Dr. 
Colman’s expression, “as the first minister in the town—the 
first in age, in gifts, and in grace—the first in all the provin- 
ces of New England for universal literature and extensive 
services.” (15.) 

Cotton Mather was alone in the care of the church only 
four months during his whole ministry, Joshua Gee being or- 
dained colleague with him soon after the death of his father. 


* Mr. Gee's Sermon on his death. 
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Mr. Gee is represented on all hands as having been a very 
superiour man—not possessing popular talents, but of great 
profoundness and learning, excelling in argument, and capa- 
ble of rismg to any height of excellence; but unhappily of 
an indolent habit, which prevented his making that use of his 
advantages, which would have secured to him the ascenden- 
cy for which he seems to have been formed. His character 
was particularly marked with zeal and fervour. He was 
somewhat bigoted to high Calvinism, and somewhat bitter 
in controversy.—He was an earnest promoter of the religious 
excitement, which prevailed throughout the country after 
Whitfield’s first visit; and refused to open his eyes to the 
evils which attended it, even after many of its friends had 
become convinced of their existence. And when the Con- 
vention, in 1745, felt it a duty to bear testimony against cer- 
tain errours in doctrine and practice, which prevailed to the 
great confusion of the churches,—he warmly and rather pas- 
sionately opposed them; and was the occasion of a separate 
Convention in the following September, which issued a coun- 
ter testimony. (16.) With all his great qualities, he was, as this 
transaction proves, rash and over-ardent ; so that Dr. Chaun- 
cy, who knew him well, said, “it was happy Mr. Gee had 
an indolent turn; for with such fiery zeal and such talents, 
he would have made continual confusion in the churches.” 

His ministry in this church continued for twenty-five 
years. He had been an invalid for many years, and died, 
after a lingering illness, May 22, 1748, in the fifty-first year 
of his age. (17.) 

He enjoyed the society of his venerable colleague but 
four years. When at his death the people looked round for 
one to succeed him, their choice fell upon his son, Samuel 
Mather, who was ordained over them June 21, 1732, about 
four years after his father’s death. (18.) He was recommended 
to them, not only by their respect for the ancient family, but 
by his own character for diligence, zeal and learning, of 
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which he certainly possessed an uncommon share. He had 
already made himself known by several publications, espe- 
cially by his Life of his father. He continued in the minis- 
try but nine years, when, on account of some dissatisfaction 
with his preaching, which was thought by some to be not 
sufficiently explicit upon certain points of doctrine, together 
with some other grounds of uneasiness, a division took place 
in the church, and he with one party withdrew and erected 
a separate place of worship. This was in 1740 and 41, and 
possibly had some connexion with the religious excite- 
ments of that period, about which his colleague, Mr. Gee, 
was so zealous. He continued to be the minister of a sepa- 
rate congregation until his death, at the advanced age of 
seventy-nine years.* By his own directions he received a 
private funeral. Most of those who at that time were wor- 
shipping with him, returned to this church; and some are 
with us’ still. 

After the removal of Mr. Mather, Gee remained sole pas- 
tor, until, in his declining health, Samuel Checkley was united 
with him the year before his death. (19.) He was the son 
of an eminent minister of the New South church, and is said 
to have been distinguished for a peculiar sort of eloquence, 
and an uncommon felicity in the devotional service of pub- 
lick worship. He published nothing, except one sermon on 
the death of Mrs. Lydia Hutchinson, and left the records of 
the church so imperfect, that little can be learned from them 
of its state and fortunes during his connexion with it. He 
died, after a ministry of twenty-one years, on the 19th of 
March, 1768. 

_ He was succeeded in the ministry by the late Dr. Lathrop, 
(20.) whom you well knew, and whom all that knew honoured. 
During his ministry the Old North meeting-house was de- 


* Jane 27; 1795. 
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stroyed, and the church and congregation formed a union 
with those worshipping in this house. 

Having thus brought down the account of the ancient 
church to the period of the union, I leave it for the present, 
that I may resume it in the afternoon, when I shall first have 
followed the history of the New Brick to the same period. 


SERMON II. 


THE NEW BRICK CHURCH. 


& cms morning spoke to you of the origin, establishment, and 
history of the Old North church, and of the lives and char- 
acters of its ministers, until its union with the New Brick at 
the close of the revolutionary war. I now go on to a simi- 
Jar account of the New Brick church. It originated in cir- 
cumstances not very honourable or happy. It had its birth, 
not from the regular overflow of increasing population, nor 
was it a separation of brethren in the spirit of Christian love, 
but it was the offspring of heated passions and violent dis- 
sention. The circumstances, as far as can be positively 
ascertained, or are important to be known, appa to have 
been the following. 

The New North church was established in 1714. It was 
regularly and peaceably gathered in the necessary course 
of a growing population. They had ordained one min- 
ister, the Rev. John Webb, and, agreeably to the custom 
of the times, were desirous of settling another in connexion 
_ with him. In consequence of some irregularities in the pro- 
ceedings of those who were most active in the affair, “ they 
fell,” as their records express it, “ into unhappy and divided 
circumstances.” The principal ground of division was in 
regard to inviting a minister already settled. Many desired 
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to call to this place Mr. Peter Thacher, then over the 
church in Weymouth, a preacher of great popularity. Oth- 
ers esteemed it contrary to Congregational usage and princi- 
ples; and in this dispute, fermented probably by private and 
local circumstances, of which we have little account, their 
passions became heated, and they approached at last, in a 
state. of exasperation which gave little promise of unanimity, 
to the choice of a minister. The choice fell upon Mr. 
Thacher, which was ratified in the congregation by a major- 
ity of one, and that, it is said, was obtained by the casting 
vote of the minister. A great storm of trouble ensued. _ 
The ministers of the town, who unanimously agreed in dis- 
approving the measures of the majority, interfered, and ad- 
vised a reference of their difficulties to a council. This not 
being done, they gave the church to understand that they 
wished not to be invited to attend at the ordination.—The 
ordaining council was composed of only two ministers, one 
of whom came with the consent of his church, accompanied 
by delegates ; and the other alone, in opposition to the vote 
of his church. The most violent attempts were made to 
prevent their proceeding, and it was only by being conduct- 
ed by a private passage, that the council obtained possession 
of the meeting-house. Here a scene of the most outrageous 
and disgraceful tumult occurred. It is difficult to give credit 
to all the stories of the indecencies which were acted there ; 
it is certain, however, that after one more ineffectual attempt 
at a mutual council, the ordination proceeded in the midst of 
a disorder little inferiour to the uproar in the theatre at 
Ephesus. ‘The discontented members separated themselves, 
to the number of forty, and in the course of the next year 
erected the building in which we now*worship. (1.) — 

This house was dedicated on the 10th of May, 1721. A 
day of prayer and fasting was kept on the occasion, and two 
discourses were delivered, one by Cotton Mather, many of 
whose congregation were engaged in the new design, and the 
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other by Mr. Wadsworth, minister of the first church, and af- 
terward president of Harvard College. The house appears 
to have been regarded, at that time and for many years 
after, as a building of uncommon elegance and taste. The 
preacher expressed only the common opinion, when he 
said, “I suppose there is not in all the land a more beautiful 
house built for the worship of God, than this whereof you 
now appear to make a dedication to the Lord. But what 
will it signify,” he added, “ if the beauty of holiness be want- 
ing.” A church was gathered amongst the worshippers, 
May 22 of the next year, consisting of ten persons, six of 
whom were from the New North, and three of them had 
been original members of that church. (2.) One of the 
deacons chosen at this time, Thomas Lee, lived to be ninety 
years old, and died in 1769, having survived all the original 
members of this church and congregation. 

On the same day, William Waldron was ordained the first 
pastor. (3.) His ministry was short, being only of five years’ 
continuance, when he died at the age of thirty. The inte- 
rests of the church appear to have flourished beneath his 
care. If we may judge by the representations of those who 
knew him, he was a man of uncommon promise. _ In the ma- 
ny sermons which were published on occasion of his death,* 
he is spoken of, not in the language of common-place eulogy, 
but in the genuine accents of unaffected lamentation, and 
sincere respect and love. There appears to have been a 
mixture of the severity and simplicity of an apostle, with 
affability and urbanity, which secured to him respect as a 
minister and warm attachment as a friend. Ministerial cour- 
age was an eminent trait of his character, and this was unit- 
ed, as you might expect to find it, with great activity in the 
service of the gospel. His death appears to have excited 


* T have in my possession a volume containing sermons on the occasion 
by C. Mather, Webb, Foxcroft, (with a dedication by Cooper,) and Wads- 
worth. Sam. Mather also published a sermon. 
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a very unusual sympathy, not solely, it would seem, on ac- 
count of his own distinguished worth, but as “he was the 
youngest minister by fourteen or fifteen years that had yet 
died in Boston,” and because there had been, for several 
preceding years, a succession of deaths among the younger 
ministers almost as remarkable as that, which has desolated 
our churches for the last twenty years.* ‘These circum- 
stances doubtless contributed, together with the rapidity of 
his disease, to produce the deep and general feeling with 
which he was lamented.} 

After an interval of about six months, William Welsteed, 
who had been for some time a respected tutor at the college, 
was invited to fill the place vacated by the death of Mr. 
Waldron, and was ordained on the 27th day of May, 1728. 
He preached his own ordination sermon. He continued to 
hold the office of pastor singly for a little more than ten 
years, when Mr. Ellis Gray was united with him as a col- 
league; in which relation they remained together fifteen 
years. (4.) 

During this period of time, ] am unable to say particu- 
larly what was the state of the congregation. I cannot learn 
that it was remarkably flourishing or remarkably otherwise, 


. * 6 We have seen within these few years many other sorrowful instan- 
ces of early death among those of the ministerial order, and many more 
among Christians of a private character. I could reckon up above a 
dozen in the ministry, that have in a few years past been removed by mor- 
tality in their youth, or in the meridian of their days, who were all useful 
in their places and some of them eminently so.” Foxcrofi’s Sermon. 

He gives in a note a list of twenty-one who had lately died within the 
state, of whom ‘ several] were under thirty, and the most not above for- 
ty.» Within what period of time, it is not stated. Mr. Cooper, refering 
to the same mortality, says, ‘‘ the removal of valuable and excellent per- 
gons is, alas, no uncommon thing in this land of dying.’? C. Mather, in 
the preface to his sermon, speaks in a similar strain. 

t Foxcroft says, ‘*I find his death as much regretted amongst us as 
almost any I have known ;”” and Cotton Mather speaks of the ‘* sorrow, 
yea, a general, a very uncommon sorrow.”’ 
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but it probably enjoyed about the ordinary share of pros- 
perity. ‘The two pastors were not among the most distin- 
guished in town, though faithful and highly respectable men. 
During the great religious excitements of this period, they 
appear to have fallen in with the current. I find, however, 
from a well written, serious, animated sermon, delivered 
in 1742, at an ordination, by Mr. Gray, that he was fully 
aware of the dangers and evils of that period, and did not 
hesitate to speak of the “discord, division, bitterness, clam- 
our, wrath, evil speaking, groundless surmises and jealous- 
ies,” which prevailed in the churches. Neither of the min- 
isters, however, were among the leaders on either side, 
though possibly it was to his opinion on this subject that 
Welsteed alluded, when he said, in his last illness, “ I have 
in some things thought differently from my brethren, but | 
thank God I have constantly meant well.” 

It was at this period, that our evening lecture before the 
communion was established ;* and at the same time the sea- 
son of the communion was changed from every fourth week, 
to the first sabbath of every month. After two months, how- 
ever, the vote was reconsidered, and the old term of rotation 
restored, which continues unchanged to the present time. 
It was during this period, the year after the ordination of 
Mr. Welstced,} that the custom was dropped of singing by the 
separate reading of each line. In 1735, after much debate, 
it was determined to have two Ruling Elders in the church; 
an office which had become almost obsolete, and which, after 
this attempt to revive it, sunk forever.{ In 1751, [July 10,] 
Watts’ Psalms and Hymns were introduced in the worship of 

the sabbath, and continued in use until superseded by Bel- 


* March 15, 1741. t July 31, 1729. 


t This matter of the Ruling Elders was debated at numerous church 
meetings from March 17, 1735, to November 11, 1736 ;—at which time 
only one person (Deacon James Halsy) had been found to accept the of- 
fice, and the church at last voted not to choose another. 
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knap’s Collection in 1817, [Nov. 9,]—a period of sixty-six 
years. 

‘he circumstances attending the death of these two min- 
isters were remarkable and melancholy. Gray died sudden- 
ly on Lord’s day, January 7, 1753, in the thirty-seventh year 
of his age, and fifteenth of his ministry. We have little means 
of knowing intimately his character, but he is represented 
to us as a man much respected, of early and uniform piety, 
remarkably given to hospitality, and directing his life, says 
Samuel Mather,* as if he had perpetually in view Paul’s de- 
scription of his own conversation ;—“ that in simplicity and 
godly sincerity, not by fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of 
God, he had his conversation in the world.” If we might 
judge of his gifts in preaching by the two sermons which I 
have seen, we should assign him quite a respectable rank 
as a writer, and as a man of talents and piety. 

His colleague, Welsteed, survived him not quite four 
months.. He died on the 29th of April, having been struck 
with palsy the preceding Sunday, just after the commence- 
ment of the morning service, having lived fifty-seven years, 
and’ been minister twenty-five. Here was the melancholy 
spectacle of a church in mourning for two pastors at once, 
both cut off suddenly in the midst of life. And to render 
the visitation yet more affecting, they both died of the same - 
disease, both died on the sabbath, on the communion sab- 
bath, at the same time of day; each having preached for 
the last time to his own people, and the last sermon preach- 
ed by both being on the same subject—* redeeming the time, 
because the days are evil.”* , 

Welsteed is characterized as a man of eminent sincerity 
and integrity, “ good natured, contented, patient, and always 
ready to every good office of morality and religion, and 
conscientiously diligent in his ministerial labours, especially 


* Sermon after the death of Welsteed and Gray. 
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in his preparation for the pulpit.” In preaching, it was re- 
marked of him, that “ he was careful not to insist on those 
points, about which wise and good Protestants have different 
sentiments ;” but confined himself to “those doctrines of re- 
ligion, which are not disputed amongst sound Protestants, 
and the impressive duties of repentance, faith, love and unt 
versal and constant obedience.” This sufficiently expresses 
to us the nature of his views of religion, and it is corrobo- 
rated by the circumstance, that he derived particular sup- 
port in his last days, “from his upright walk before the 
Lord, and his consciousness of it.” This fact is mentioned 
by the preacher on his death with great emphasis, as if to 
mark the character of his faith.* 
After the death of Gray and Welsteed, the pastoral office 
was vacant eleven months, and was then filled by the in- 
stalment of Ebenezer Pemberton, previously minister of a 
Presbyterian church in New York, and a preacher of un- 
common popularity, who attracted crowds by his captivat- 
ing manner. In the earlier part of his life, he had been 
chaplain at Castle William, and in 1727} had been ordained 
minister of a Presbyterian church in New York. ‘The or- 
dination took place in the Old South church, and Dr. Col- 
man preached. After a ministry in that city of twenty-two 
years, he, together with his colleague, Alexander Cumming, 
were obliged to relinquish their places on account of dissen- 
‘tions in the congregation, although it is said they took no 
part in the disputes. This was during the vacancy occasion- 
ed by the death of Mr. Welsteed, and he was soon invited to 
succeed him. ‘The installation took place the 6th of March, 
1754, and his ministry lasted twenty-three years. (5.) 
It was during his ministry that the Old North meeting- 
house was destroyed ; and when the inhabitants returned to 
their homes, after the evacuation of the town, this meeting- 


* S. Mather’s sermon. t August 9. 
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house being sufficiently large to accommodate both congre- 
gations, they worshipped together for three years, and then 
a junction was formed which has proved perpetual. (6.) 
Dr. Pemberton died before this event at the advanced age of 
seventy-two.* During the last years of his life, he had lost 
that extraordinary popularity, which followed him at first, 
and his manner was thought to be even so disagreeable, that 
the congregation in consequence became extremely thin. 
He was esteemed however as a faithful minister, and is stat- 
ed to have been particularly remarkable for a “ fervid kind” 
of piety. ‘“ He vehemently aspired after the spirit of the 
gospel, and had the consolations of it during a long and try- 
ing sickness.”{ He was a strict Calvinist, the last min- 
ister of that faith in this church, in his earlier days exceed- 
ing zealous against hereticks, though in later life he grew 
more candid. In these particulars he resembled Whit- 
field, of whom he was a warm admirer and adherent, and 
whose eulogy he pronounced at his death. He was not a 
man of remarkable powers of mind, but well acquainted 
with books, and had the command of a style not only cor- 
rect, but elegant and oftentimes beautiful. He published a 
volume of sermons a few years before his death, on salva- 
tion by grace, which, besides the ordinary views of that sub- 
ject, which you might expect from one of his faith, contain 
many appeals and exhortations that are not wanting in pa- 
thos and power. 

When Dr. Lathrop took charge of these churches, after 
their union, he had been ordained over the Old North elev- 
en years; and he afterward accomplished a faithful and 
honourable ministry of thirty-nine years. Of his life, char- 
acter and labours, you do not need, brethren, that I should 
speak to you; for they are familiar to your memories. Ma- 
ny of you have grown up from childhood under his minis- 


* September 15, 1777. +t Dr. Eliot, Biog. Dictionary. 
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try, and retain for him a filial and affectionate respect ; and 
all can remember his venerable and serene old age, when 
for years he presented the only hoary head that appeared 
in our pulpits, was the father amidst a numerous clergy 
much younger than himself, and became an object of in- 
creasing interest and value as he drew nearer his home. No 
one, who ever knew him at all, can forget the benignity of 
his appearance, the apostolical simplicity of his character, 
his gentleness and affectionateness of disposition, and his de- 
votion to the best interests of his country and of man. Af- 
ter a long life, in which he gave himself much to publick 
cares, and was the faithful patron of many of our best insti- 
tutions, he passed to his reward on the 4th day of January, 
1816, at the age of seventy-six years. 

His successor was ordained on the first day of the next 
year. (7.) The history of the remaining time I need not re- 
peat. It has been a season of tranquillity and prosperity, for 
which we should be devoutly thankful. And I congratulate 
you, my brethren, that the century, which began in discord and 
strife, we have seen close in perfect harmony ; that the con- 
gregations, which separated from each other with hostile 
feelings and enkindled passions, we see walking together in 
love, and minding the things that make for peace, and unit- 
ing as sister churches in the nearest offices of Christian fel- 
lowship. Long, long may this continue; never may it be 
interrupted; may no greetings, but those of love, ever pass 
between them ;—but when, century after century, to the end 
of time, this day shall come round, may they be still found 
striving together only in love and good works—with one 
_ faith, one Lord, one baptism, one God and Father of all. 

We have thus looked back upon the history of this unit- 
ed church through a series of one hundred and seventy 
years. We have traced its ancient branch from that time, 
when there was but one other in the town, and when the 
whole neighbouring country, instead of a flourishing land of 
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civilized inhabitants, presented to view only an uncultivated 
desert, trodden by savages, with here and there a few settle- 
ments, which had been reared as cities of refuge for perse- 
cuted puritans—who tilled the fields with their armour girded 
on, and kept their sabbaths and their fasts with muskets by 
their sides; from that perilous and romantick period we 
have traced it, step by step, seeing it grow under the abun- 
dant blessing of Heaven, and the toils of celebrated men, 
till it has sent off one after another company to erect new 
altars to the Most High, and at length blended itself with a 
younger church, which it had favoured in a day of weakness 
and fear, and then received again to its bosom the remnant 
of those, who had once gone from it in the day of division. 
We have traced the other branch from its birth, precisely a 
century ago, and followed it through the various discipline 
of God’s judgment and mercy; till at length it was reconcil- 
ed to its sister, and received beneath its roof its venerable 
ancestor: and now, to-day, we rejoice together in the way 
through which God has led us these forty years of our 
union. We notice the vicissitudes of the world, the flight of 
time, the providence of God toward our land, and gather les- 
sons of wisdom from a consideration of the past. We look 
up to Him who planted and watered this vine, and has caused 
. successive generations to see its beauty and partake of its 
fruit, and exclaim with the pious king of Israel, The Lord our 
God be with us as he was with our fathers ; let him not leave us 
nor forsake us ! 

In the period which we have been thus surveying, two 
changes have taken place of such magnitude and importance, 
that they cannot escape our observation. ‘The first is in re- 
gard to the observance of the ordinances of our faith. In 
the days of our fathers, the number of those, who felt so far 
bound to their religion as to observe its peculiar rites, was 
much larger than amongst ourselves. During the ministry 
of the Mathers, the average number of those annually ad- 
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mitted to the communion of the church, was twenty ; in se- 
veral years rising above fifty, and in that preceding the 
death of Cotton-Mather, amounting to seventy-one. The 
number during his ministry was eight hundred and forty- 
eight; more than the whole number of communicants for the 
last seventy years. With respect to the other ordinance, the 
difference is quite as remarkable. The number of baptisms 
during the last thirty-nine years of the period just mention- 
ed, was three thousand three hundred and eighty-four; being 
a yearly average of eighty-six, and rising in several instan- 
ces to more than one hundred and thirty. This shows the 
difference of Christian fidelity in regard to the positive ap- 
pointments of religion. Not that there is probably less real 
Christianity. There is no reason to believe, that the general 
mass of the community is worse in faith or in practice than 
at that time; in many respects it is certainly better. But in 
those days there was a strict adherence to all the forms and 
external observances of the gospel, on which it was the char- 
acter of their faith to lay peculiar stress ; whilst we are too 
much satisfied with a very general regard to what we call 
the spirit of religion, and are prone to undervalue its positive 
institutions. So that, while our places of publick worship 
are as fully and seriously attended, and the purposes of 
Christianity in ordinary life as well accomplished, the table 
of the Lord witnesses a thinner attendance,* and more of our 
children grow up without baptism. It is undoubtedly a bet- 
ter understanding of the nature of our Lord’s kingdom, which 
elevates the spirit above the form. But why will not men 
learn, that they may avoid one extreme without rushing to 


* Though I speak here in general terms, I refer particularly to this 
church; for I am not able to decide how far it may be warranted as a 
general remark. I know myself of many exceptions. To take for exam- 
ple the church in West Boston ; it appears from a sermon lately published 
by the pastor, that the admissions to that church for the last sixteen years 
have been twenty on an average; which is equal to the best days of the 
Mathers. 
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the other? When will they feel the force of that admonition 
of our blessed Lord—These ought ye to have done, and not to 
have left the other undone ? 

The other change, to which I alluded, is that which has 
taken place in the views of religious faith, which have been 
here presented and professed. This is a most important and 
happy change. The church was established on those doc- 
trines, into which men settled when they first broke from the 
Romish domination, which had been confirmed amidst the 
passion and excitements of contention with the English 
hierarchy, and were finally set in an authorized form during 
the violent storms of a civil and religious war. These doc- 
trines our ancestors held, and the founders of this church 
received them as they were fashioned and exhibited by the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster. One of the eminent 
puritans, the minister of the first company of pilgrims, had 
warned our fathers not to bind themselves to the faith as 
then established. His great mind perceived that the refor- 
mation was not yet accomplished. He was assured, he said, 
that God had still more light to break forth from his holy 
word; and he exhorted them not to stick where Calvin and 
Luther had left them, for they saw not all things. And yet, 
for a long time there they did stick. But at length the light 
he had predicted broke forth, and the eyes of one church 
after another were opened. For nearly fifty years, the doc- 
trines of Calvin have not been heard within these walls ; but 
a milder, happier faith has won sinners to heaven, and com- 
forted the hearts that tremble at God’s word. Brethren, | 

congratulate you on the change. I rejoice with you, that we 
are not bound down to any form of words of human device, 
nor enslaved by the fear of man to any set of opinions pub- 
lished to the world by pope, council, or assembly. I joy 
with you, that we can say to-day, the Bible only is our creed ; 
we drink from none but this fountain of living waters; we 
have not committed, and we will not commit, either of the 
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two evils, the forsaking this, or the going to other cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water.—You cannot value 
your privilege too highly. If there be any loud call for your 
gratitude to-day, it is for this blessing, in which it has pleas- 
ed God to distinguish you beyond your fathers. And I en- 
treat you, consider, if they, less favoured in the rights of 
conscience and the inestimable blessing of religious liberty, 
were yet so devoted and zealous men, of whom the world 
was not worthy,—consider what manner of persons you 
ought to be in all holy conversation and godliness. Put not 
from you their love of the scriptures, their faithful at- 
tendance on the publick and private worship of God, their 
eminent and firm attachment to principle, their fidelity in the 
religious education of their children. Let it never be said, 
that with increasing privileges there is a decreasing religion. 
But, as you hope at last to join them in that world, where 
your errours and their errours shall be alike removed, and 
all shall see with one eye, let it not be then found, that with 
your better knowledge you have fallen short in the race, 
while their higher attainments rise up to your shame and 
condemnation. 

The occasion reminds us what a changing and dying 
world we live in. This house has stood for a hundred years 
—and who is there left among you that saw it in its first glory! 
Every one of the crowd that thronged it then has long since 
departed to his eternal home. Five successive ministers 
have laboured here, and gone to their account. Even in the 
memory of many present, every seat has changed its occu- 
pant. You seek the friends whom you once met here, and 
they are gone. ‘Time has more than once swept clean these 
seats; and how soon will it be done again! The celebration 
of a day like this, no man can hope to see twice. When 
Xerxes looked upon his immense army, and thought that in a 
hundred years not one of that multitude would be living, he 
was overcome by the reflection, and wept aloud. I would not 
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have you weep, brethren, as the same thought passes your 
mind in looking round you now ;—for the Christian in his 
church should regard time and death with other views, than 
the heathen at his army’s head ;—but I would to God you 
would pause and consider. The time is short. A century! 
What is a century? Ask the man of eighty, who has almost 
seen that term, and he will tell you it is as yesterday when 
it is past; it is but as a day and a night, and he that has sur- 
vived it, does not feel that he has lived longer-than when he 
had lived but twenty years. Yet in that space what changes 
occur! The strong men and women, and the very children of 
this assembly, shall in that time be no more numbered among 
the living; the youngest child here, yea, the very infant that 
we have this day offered in baptism, shall have witnessed all 
the fortunes of life,and perhaps worn a grey head for years, 
and perchance grown weary of a helpless and burdensome 
old age, and then slumbered for years in the mighty congre- 
gation of the dead, before a century shall close. In a cen- 
tury, cities flourish and decay, the boundaries of nations are 
broken up, and the earth changes all its inhabitants again 
and again. Observe what has taken place just around you 
during that which has now past. Instead of eleven churches 
in this town, you find twenty-eight, and all have been built or 
rebuilt within that time excepting two.* You find a flour- 
ishing city instead of a small town, a sovereign state for a 
dependent colony, a mighty nation for a few scattered prov- 
inces. And who can number the changes in the old eastern 
world!—the improvements, that have carried the sciences 
and arts to an unequalled perfection, and the convulsions 
and revolutions, that have removed again and again the 
landmarks of empire, and elevated the low and depressed 
the high amongst the nations, like the heaving of the earth 
in the throes of an earthquake! All this has been; and yet 


* The New Brick and the Old South. 
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what is a century? He that should have lived through all, 
and look on the world in its present state, would almost feel 
as if the whole had been effected in a moment, by the wand of 
enchantment :—the time has fled like a dream. What then 
will time be to those, who know, as we do, that we have 
probably a small part of such a period to live! Oh, that we 
might learn so to number our days, that we should apply 
our hearts unto wisdom! 

Finally, brethren, permit me to congratulate you on the 
prosperous condition in which this day finds you. These 
walls have stood a hundred years,—and they still stand firm. 
Whilst you have seen most of your sister churches com- 
pelled to destroy the ancient temples, in which they and 
their fathers had worshipped, lest they should fall upon 
them in ruins, and burdened with the costly labour of rear- 
ing other places of worship; you have the privilege of still 
assembling in this house of your ancestors, consecrated by 
age, and by the devout breathings of great and pious men 
of the times that are gone by; where the word of life 
has been preached to four successive generations, where ev- 
ery spot is hallowed as your appropriate religious home, and 
the very ground on which you stand is holy. There is 
something solemnly pleasing in the thought, that the walls 
which are echoing back the voice of your preacher and the 
songs of your praise, have resounded with those of venera- 
ble men, whose praise is in all the churches, that have long 
been sleeping in the dust, and are strangers to allthemes but 
those of religion. And there is something delightful in the 
hope, that our children and children’s children shall sit 
_ where we have been sitting, and seek the inspiration of Hea- 
ven on the same spot where we have found it. This hope, 
my friends, is yours. God, it is true, may commission his 
elements, and they shall shake this house to its‘ founda- 
tions at once. The earthquake and storm have hitherto as- 
sailed it in vain, and it has thrice been rescued from devour- 
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ing flames.* Another visitation may destroy it without rem- 
edy. But in the ordinary course of providence it may see 
this day return,—and listen to the devout thanksgivings of 
those who shall assemble here—without one of us amongst 
them—to celebrate the mercy of Him, who, in the midst of 
change and death, is forever the same. And when that day 
shall come, oh, may it find our children wiser and purer and 
worthier that we. If God have any more light to break forth 
from his word, may it be theirs to see it and rejoice in it. 
And we too will rejoice in it,—as we doubt not the spirits of 
the good men that came up here to dedicate this house, are 
rejoicing in the greater light which God has poured upon us. 
May that day find all the darkness of errour and superstition 
which clouds our faith removed, and all the sins which defile 
our lives banished, and as many surrounding the table of 
their Lord, as worship at the altar of their God. Happy 
they that shall see that day! Thrice happy they that shall 
walk in that light! Yea, happy even these venerable walls, 
that shall have witnessed the gathering knowledge and grow- 
ing virtue of many generations, and shall then hear prayers 
of warmer devotion, and the out-pouring of hearts lifted 
nearer to heaven, and shall learn something of that purer 
and more perfect worship, which is to be the employment 
and glory of the temple above! In that temple there shall 
be no change of day and night, and no revolution of time ; 
a thousand years shall be but as one uninterrupted day ; and 
no returning century shall warn us that life is drawing near- 
er to its close—for that life shall have no close. In that 
glorious temple, in that unchanging day, may it be our 
happiness to meet those venerable saints, who have crowded 
these courts before us, and the multitude of our posterity, 


* A memorandum of Deacon Tudor in 1779 informs us, that ‘* the 
sudden judgments of an earthquake, terrible storm, and fire have all three 
done damage to the meeting-house within his remembrance ;”” and records 
three instances in which it was in imminent danger of being consumed 
by fire. 
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who shall have received the beginning of that life on this 
spot, where their fathers worshipped. This is our heart’s 
desire and prayer, that the power of the gospel may always 
be exhibited here in preparing men for salvation. 


And in that great decisive day, 
When God the nations shall survey, 
May it before the world appear, 


THOUSANDS WERE BORN TO GLORY HERE. 
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NOTES TO SERMON L 


(1.) p. 5. THE names of those first gathered in the church were, Mi- 
chael Powell, James Ashwood, Christopher Gibson, John Philips, George 
Davis, Michael Wills, John Farnham. The original covenant is an mstru- 
ment of some length, not at all in the manner of articles of faith, but sim- 
ply an expression of unworthiness, of dependance on Jesus Christ, and of 
resolutions to walk agreeably to the gospel. The form, which was adopted 
and used in the reception of members afterward, was in these words: 

“‘ You do in this solemn presence, give up yourself, even your whole self, 
you and yours, to the true God in Jesus Christ, and to his people also ac- 
cording to the will of God, promising to walk with God and with this 
church of his, in all his holy ordinances, and to yield obedience to every 
truth of his, which has been or shall be made known to you as your duty, 
the Lord assisting you by his spirit and grace. 

** We then, the church of Christ in this place, do receive you into the 
fellowship, and promise to walk towards you, and to watch over you as a 


member of this church, endeavouring your spiritual edification in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 


(2.) p. 5. Samvcen Marner was the son of Richard Mather, who 
came from England for conscience’ sake in 1635, and was for many years 
a worthy minister in Dorchester. He was nine years old when he accom- 
_ panied his father to New England, and was in the second class that was 
graduated at Harvard College. He was so much beloved as an instracter 
afterward, that, on his quitting the place, the students ** put on tokens of 
mourning in their very garments for it.” He went to England in 1650, to 
the disappointment of more than one church which had greatly desired his 
settlement. After five years spent in England and Scotland, he went to 
Dublin, and became senior fellow of Trinity College. Here, upon the 
king’s restoration, he preached two sermons against the revival of the cere- 
monies of the English church, which were full of power and spirit, for 
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which he was silenced.* He thenreturned to England, and preached with 
great reputation until the act of conformity in 1662, under which he was 
one of the two thousand sufferers. He then returned to his church in Dub- 
lin, and preached to them without molestation in a private house the re- 
mainder of his life. He died October 29, 1671, aged 45—greatly respected 
and of extensive reputation as a preacher. During his last residence in 
Dublin, he had a pressing invitation from one of the churches in this town, 
according to Dr. Calamy, to become their minister. 


(3.) p. 6. THERE is little known of Mr. Mayo, excepting what is con- 
tained in the records of the church in the handwriting of Increase Mather, 
I copy it here, because it has often been said, that nothing is known of him 
except that he was minister of the Second Church; and the records have 
been so carelessly examined, that in the Collections of the Historical Soci- 
ety (III. 258.) it is asserted, that ‘‘neither the time of his ordination nor 
decease is to be found in the records of the church.”’ 

“In the beginning of which year, [1672,] Mr. Mayo, the Pastor, hke- 
wise grew very infirm, inasmuch as the congregation was not able to hear 
and be edified; wherefore the Brethren (the Pastor manifesting his concur- 
rence) desired the Teacher to take care for a supply of the congregation, 
that the worship of God may be upheld amongst us, which was for the pre- 
sent by him consented to, as Christ should enable him. 

**On the 15th day of the 2d month, 1673, Mr. Mayo removed his per- 
son and goods also from Boston to reside with his daughter in Barnstable, 
where (and at Yarmouth) since he hath lived a private life ; as not being 
able (through the infirmities of old age) to attend the work of the ministry. 
The day of third month, [May,] 1676, he departed this life at Yar- 
mouth, and was there buried.”’ 

I will add here, that through the kindness of the Rev. E. Q. Sewall, 
who examined at my request the church and town records of Barnstable, I 
have learned that Mr. Mayo was one of the original settlers of that town, 
but from what place he came does not appear. The Hon. John Davis has 
also favoured me with the sight of a passage in the records of the Plymouth 
ehurch, which informs us that Mr. Mayo was Teacher in the church at 
Barnstable, while the Rev. John Lothropp was Pastor there, and was thence 
removed to Eastham [ Nauset] upon the gathering of a church in that place, 
and was afterward settled in Boston. The Rev. Mr. Shaw of Eastham in- 
forms me, that he cannot find that such a person ever was minister in that 
place ; that previous to his own settlement, there had been but three min- 








* These sermons I met with in the Boston Athenzum, and found in 
them passages in the finest style of that peculiar puritan eloquence, which 
is so happily imitated in Walter Scott’s Romances. 
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isters, Mr. Treat, Mr. Webb and Mr. Cheever, with the exception of Mr. 
Qsborn, who removed to another part of the town now called Orleans. 
He thinks, therefore, that Mr. Mayo’s residence must have been only oc- 
casional in the town.—That nothing of Mr. Mayo’s ministry appears on 
the church records of Eastham, does not, J think, argue any thing against 
his having been minister there ; for he left no records at all of his ministry 
in Boston, and, if it were not for the testimony of other men, would not be 
known to have resided here. 


(4.) p. 6. Tuus fire broke out at five o’clock in the morning, November 
27. It burnt forty-five dwelling houses, and several warehouses, besides 
the meeting-house. Its progress was stopped by a heavy rain. The follow- 
ing vote is all the notice contained in the records of this event. It would 
appear from the last clause, that it was customary at that time for some of 
the pews to be entered by a door through the side of the house. 

‘‘ At achurch meeting at our Deacon Philips his house, 3 of 10 month, 
1676. 

*¢ Voted and agreed, that Mr. Richards, Brother Collicot, Brother Phil- 
ips, Brother Tyril, Brother Hudson, be appointed as a committee, in order 
to the rebuilding of a meeting-house, for the comfortable attending the 
publick worship of God—and that Mr. K » Mr. W. Taylor, Mr. Mid- 
dlecott, and Mr. Anthony Checkley, be desired to join with the committee, 
in order to the transacting this affair. It was also agreed, that in case any 
that built pews in the meeting-house should see cause afterwards to leave 
them, the pews should be disposed of, not by them, but as the church 
should see cause. And that no pews should be made with a door into the 





street.” 


(5.) p. 7. THis was in 1682. Whether there were no gallery before, 
or whether this were an additional gallery, is not absolutely certain. The 
records of the church only say, “*it was agreed that a gallery should be 
built for the boys to sit in, and that the place where they at present sit 
should be improved for pews.’? The probability is, that this was the galle- 
ry which, as I have been told, run along behind the pulpit. 


(6.) p. 7. THE first was Richard Mather, born in 1596, who, having 
suffered for non-conformity, came to New England in 1635, and was or- 
dained pastor of the church in Dorchester, August 23, 1636. He was ‘**a 
distinguished ornament of the churches,” very useful in the several synods 
of that century, an able writer in their defence, and a solid, judicious 
preacher. Mr. Higginson of Salem, speaking of his reply to Mr. Davenport, 
said that ‘* he was a pattern to all the answerers in the world.’”? He died 
April 22, 1669, while moderator of a council in Boston,—which occasioned 
the following epitaph: Virerat in synodis, moritur moderator in illis.—He 
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left four sons: Samuel, the first, was mentioned in a former note. The se- 
cond, Nathaniel, born in England, March 20, 1630, and graduated at Har- 
vard College, 1647. He was minister for some years in England, and being 
ejected among the two thousand in 1662, went to Holland and settled at 
Rotterdam, succeeded his oldest brother at Dublin in 1671, afterward took 
charge of a church in London, and died July, 1697, aged 67. ‘* There is 
upon his tomb-stone a long Latin inscription by Dr. Watts, which ascribes 
to him a high character for genius, learning, piety, and ministerial fidelity.” 
The third son, Eleazar, was born May 13, 1637, and graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1656; was ordained first minister at Northampton in 
1661, and died July 24, 1669, aged 32. He appears not to have been 
inferiour to either of his brothers. The fourth son was Increase,—born June 
21, 1639, graduated 1656. 


(7.) p. 8. IncrEASE MATHER began to preach the year after leaving 
college, and upon invitation from his brother in Dublin, sailed for England 
July 3, 1657. He proceeded master of arts in Trinity College, Dublin, the 
next year, ‘‘ performing the usual exercise with great applause,”* and was 
chosen fellow; but not being able to remain on account of ill health, went 
to England, and for some time preached at Torrington; then went to the 
Island of Guernsey as preacher, on invitation of the governour; from 
thence, at the solicitation of his friends, removed to Gloucester, and again, 
after some time, returned to Guernsey, where he was at the time of the 
restoration. It was then required, that he should conform to the establish- 
ed church, or give up his living, and he accordingly returned to England. 
Here ‘* he was offered a living of several hundreds a year, if he would for- 
sake his principles; but he chose rather to trust God’s providence, than 
violate the tranquillity of his own mind ;’’* and therefore he returned to 
New England after an absence of four years. In a memorandum now be- 
fore me, written with his own hand, he says, ‘‘ Providence so ordered, that, 
the Bishops and Ceremonies prevailing in England, I was constrained (that 
so I might keep my conscience pure) to leave that land ; and being strange- 
ly disappointed and released as to an engagement I was under to go for 
Holland, I was returned to New England in September, 1661.°> He was 
the next week after his arrival invited to preach at the North Church, and 
continued preaching until ordained, May 27, 1664. His father gave him 
the charge. 4 

I have said in the sermon that his settlement was conditional. The con- 
ditions were, “if hereafter the Lord should call me to greater service else- 
where, or in case of personal persecutions, wherein not they but I shall be 
aimed at, or of want of health, or if I should find that a competent mainte- 





* Non-conformist’s Memorial, I]. 245, 246. 
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nance for me and mine should not be offered,—then (my relation to them 
notwithstanding) I would be at liberty to return to England, or to remove 
elsewhere.”?” From the account of his son in the Remarkables, it seems 
that he was far from having a comfortable maintenance during many years, 
and was even distressed with poverty. 


(8.) p. 9. Tis is according to the representation of Hutchinson and 
others. The following minutes in the church records would seem to give a 
little different complexion to the affair. 

** October 30, 1687. After the sermon and service of the afternoon 
ended, I desired the brethren of the church to stay in the meeting-house, 
and proposed to them, that their officers might in their name draw up an ad- 
dress of thanks to the king for his declaration, wherein he does promise us 
the free exercise of our religion, and that he will maintain us in the enjoy- 
ment of our rights and possessions. I told the brethren I would take their 
silence for consent. Allwere silent. Nemine contradicente. 

** December 11, 1687. I desired the brethren to stay, and acquainted 
them, that it was thought needful that some one should be sent with an ad- 
dress of thanks to the king, for his gracious declaration ; and that it had 
been proposed to me that I should go on the service. I told them, if they 
said to me, go, I would cast myself on the providence of God, and go in his 
‘name; but if they said to me, stay, I would not stir. 

*¢ Major Richards and 
consent that I should go. I said to the brethren, if any of them were oth- 
erwise minded, I desired they would express themselves. Also, I would 
take their silence for consent. ‘They were then all silent, and so did unan- 
imously consent.” 

The account in the Remarkables agrees with this:—‘‘ The superiour 
gentlemen thought, that a well qualified person going over with the addres- 





Way declared their willingness and free 


ses of the churches to the king, might obtain some relief to the growing 
distresses of the country.”? The voting of addresses was strenuously opposed 
by many, who thought they discovered popery at the bottom. Hutchinson 
quotes a letter from President Danforth to Mather, dated November 8 of 
this year, in which he expresses his apprehensions very strongly. 


(9.) p. 10. Hr was twice chosen president of the college; first in 
- 1681, when he declined the office because his church refused to part with 
him ; and again in 1684, when he accepted it on the condition of still re- 
taining his relation to hischurch. He relinquished the place in September, 
1701, on account of an act of the General Court requiring the president 
to live at Cambridge. In the Remarkables of his life it is intimated, that 
this vote was aimed against him, personally, and was a measure which his 
enemies carried for the very purpose of removing him. Dr. Eliot, in his 
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Biographical Dictionary, attributes his resignation to the pressure of age 
and infirmities. I find only the following vote of his church on this subject: 

‘* The Brethren of the church being assembled at the desire of the Gov- 
ernour and the General Assembly, and messengers from both houses in the 
General Assembly coming to them with a motion, that they would consent 
unto the removal of their Teacher’s residence to the College in Cambridge— 
the ensuing vote was passed :—Being under the sense of the great benefit, 
we have long enjoyed, by the labour of our Reverend Pastor, Mr. Increase 
Mather, among us, it must needs be unreasonable and impossible for us to 
consent that his relation to us, and our enjoyment of him and them should 
cease. . 

‘¢ Nevertheless,the respect we have to the desire and welfare of the 
publick, does compel us to consent, that our good Pastor may so remove 
his personal residence to the College at Cambridge, as may be consistent 
with the continuance of his relation to us, and his visits of us with his pub- 
lick administrations, as often as his health and strength may allow it.” 


(10.) p. 11. THe expressions quoted in this place are from his Election 
Sermon, 1677. Sentiments and passages of a similar character may be 
found in his two sermons on the Comets, 1680 and 1682, in his volume of 
sermons on Providence, 1688, and in his series of discourses on the Beati- 
tudes, 1717. 

When I made this reference, I intended to quote here a few remarkable 
passages of some length ; but my notes are swelling to such a size, that [ am 
forced to omit them. 


(11.) p. 12. Ir was not till after the sermons were in the press, that I 
was able to procure the Remarkables, or 1 should have modified the state- 
ment in this paragraph. In the thirteenth article of that book, we have an 
account of his change of sentiments on the subject of toleration ; by which 
it appears, that the expressions I have quoted represent him only as he was 
in the earlier part of his life. ‘This article is by far the best and most elo- 
quently written passage, which I have met with in all Cotton Mather’s 
works, Probably much of the illustration, and even the language, is taken 


from his father. 


(12.) p. 12. THe Treatise here referred to was published in 1683, 
and gives ‘‘ an historical account of all the comets which have appeared 
from the beginning of the world,” together with ‘* the remarkable events 
which have followed them,” and, as he supposed, were predicted by them. 
It is a work of considerable labour, showing an extensive acquaintance with 
history, and written in a very good style. The credulity of the age peeps 
out in some curious stories,—which I intended to copy when I referred to 
this place, but am compelled to omit for want of room. 
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(13.) p. 18. **1697, 4d. 6m. [August.] Tuas day the church voted 
a letter of admonition to the church in Charlestown, for betraying the lib- 
erties of the churches in their late putting into the hands of the whole in- 
habitants the choice of a minister.”’ 

I have noticed this vote particularly, because it is sometimes attempted 
to make us believe, that the choice of ministers by the people, instead of 
the church, is a modern innovation, opposed to the uniform usage in times 
past. Here is an example to the contrary of as long ago as one hundred and 
twenty-four years; and the example and opinion of the church in Charles- 
town are as valuable in settling the question of usage, as those of any other 
church. It satisfies us that usage is not invariable, and that the principle, so 
far from being settled, was actually contested from the first. Accordingly, 
Cotton Mather acknowledges, ‘‘ Many people would not allow the church 
any privilege to go before them in the choice of a pastor.”? Ratio Discé- 
pline, p. 16. And from the following passage (Rat. Disc. p. 17.) it is evi- 
dent that the congregation had not only, in some instances, claimed and ex- 
ercised the right against the church, but that the church had often found it 
necessary, in order to preserve the appearance of a control, which they felt. 
they could not exercise, to resort to so numerous a nomination, as to leave 
none for the people to choose whom they had not chosen.—‘* The churches 
do, someti::es, by their vote, make a nomination of three or four candi- 
dates, for whom the majority of the brethren have so voted, that whomsoev- 
er of these the choice falls upon, it may still be said,—the church has cho- 
sen him.’? So that, even at that time, the principle was so far acknow- 
ledged unsound, as to be satisfied with a mere form and show. 


(14.) p. 20. Corron MATHER was invited to assist his father in preach- 
ing, once a fortnight, September 27, 1680, (having been graduated two 
years.) The following February he was requested to do it ‘* once every 
Lord’s day.”? In December, 1682, the church expressed their great satis- 
faction, and desired that his labours might still be continued with a view to 
his settlement. In January, 1683, they gave him a unanimous call, and 
another impatient one in August, 1684. There is an errour in the sermon 
respecting the date of the ordination. It was in 1685—as will be seen by 
the following extract from the church records : 

‘¢ 2d month, [April,] 5th day, 1685. The brethren stayed in the meet- 
_ ing-house and unanimously consented, that the 13th day of May should be 
the day for my son Cotton’s ordination as their pastor; and that letters 
should be sent to the two churches in Boston, to Charlestown, Cambridge, 
Roxbury, Dorchester, to desire them to send their messengers lo give us the 
right hand of fellowship ; that Mr. Allen and Mr. Willard should be de- 
sired to join with myself in imposing hands,” 
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(15.) p. 21. THE ministry of the two Mathers continued during sixty- 
four years, besides nearly three years that passed before the ordination of 
Increase. The record of church members during this period is very careful 
and complete, there being no less than three separate catalogues. The whole 
number is eleven hundred and four. The record of baptisms is complete 
only after the year 1689, from which time to 1728, (thirty-nine years) the 
whole number recorded is three thousand three hundred and eighty-four. 

The first instance of any one being received to baptism by the half-way 
covenant, as it is called, appears to have been January 15, 1693; when I 
find the following minute :—‘‘ Received into covenant Mary Sunderland ; 
and her son John baptised. They being the first so admitted, in pursuance 
of the church’s addresses unto me for that purpose and practice.” The 
half-way covenant has been laid aside since April, 1786. 

Collections for charitable and religious purposes were frequent during 
this period, and I have been surprised at the amount of them. 62 for re- 
deeming captives from the Indians; £53 for redeeming two persons from 
Turkish captivity ; £80 for relieving three young men from the same ; £44 
for the relief of the poor inhabitants of frontier towns in the east ; £53 at fast 
for the poor, and £60 the same year at thanksgiving for propagation of the 
gospel; and in 1726 a large contribution was distributed, partly for the 
support of the ministry in destitute places, and partly for the distribution of 
Bibles and other pious books. The church had an ‘ Evangelical Treasury,” 
for the purpose of promoting religious objects, and distributing Bibles, from 
which considerable sums were frequently appropriated. This was not very 
different from a Bible society. 

It may gratify some to see in this connexion, a copy of a memorandum, 
which I found amongst Deacon Tudor’s papers, of the collections in the 
different churches ‘‘ for the sufferers in the greet fire, March 20, 1760, on 
and round Oliver’s Dock, part of King Street, &c.”’ It may serve as 
another link between the charity of Boston at the present day, and the 
year 1698—when C. Mather said in a sermon, *‘ For charity, | may indeed 
speak it without flattery, this town has not many equals on the face of the 
earth.” 

Brattle Street, £3407. Old South, 1860. King’s Chapel, 960. West 
Church, 992. First Church, 1050. New Brick, 445. Old North, 418. 
New North, 1467. Mr. Mather’s, 140. Federal Street, 209. Mr. Cundy’s 
188. Mr. Bound’s, 145. 


(16.) p. 22. THE pamphlet published by the Convention was entitled, 
‘*'The Testimony of the pastors of the churches in the Province of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England, at their annual Convention in Boston, 
May 25, 1743, against several errours in doctrine, and disorders in practice, 
which have of late obtained in various parts of the land, &c.”? Mr. Gee 
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published *‘ A Letter to the Rev. Nathaniel Eells, Moderator of the late 
Convention, &c. containing some remarks on their printed Testimony.”? 
In this he complains that the ¢ctle of the pamphlet was caleulated to mis- 
lead; that the pamphlet itself was adapted to give false impressions abroad 
and at home of the state of the churches; that owing to the thinness of 
the Convention, the real opinion of the ministers of the province was not 
represented ; and that no testimony was suffered to be brought forward in 
favour of the revivals in the land; and in order to attain these objects, he- 
publishes the design of another meeting of ministers, to be held the day af- 
ter commencement, [July '7.] The result of this meeting was ‘‘ The 'Tes- 
timony and Advice of an Assembly of pastors of churches in New Eng- 
land, &c.” which, at the same time that it spoke favourably of the great 
religious work, acknowledged that it was accompanied with evils and dan- 
gers, and warned against them. It was signed by fifty-three ministers, and 
by fifteen others, who added a stronger protest against itinerancy, and the 
intruding into parishes without consent of their ministers. Besides these, 
separate testimonies to about the same purport from absent ministers, were 
added im an appendix, and increased the whole number of names to one 
hundred and eleven. 

Gee’s attack upon the Convention was answered very satisfactorily by 
Mr. Prescott of Salem, and Mr. Hancock of Braintree, who make it evi- 
dent that he wrote in great hastiness of temper, and under the influence of 
what he regarded a personal affront. They prove several of his statements 
to be incorrect, and completely defend the doings of the Convention. Dr. 
Chauncy, who had been personally assailed by Mr. Gee, defended himself 
in a letter published in the Boston Evening Post of June 24th, and Mr. Gee, 
according to Mr. Hancock, retracted. 

Another meeting of the ‘‘ Assembly’? was held in September, 1745, 
when a further defence was attempted of the religious excitements of the 
country. This second ‘* Testimony” was signed by Prince, Webb and 
Gee, of Boston, and twenty-one others. F 

There were also published, in this feverish season, two ‘* Testimonies”* of 
laymen against the prevalent evils of the churches. 


(17.) p. 22. Mr. Ger’s parents were members of this church, to 
which they were admitted by dismission from the old church, May 2, 1697. 
. He was himself admitted to the church May 13, 1716; was graduated at 
Harvard College, 1717; called by the church, October 22, 1723 ; ordained 
December 18. [He had been a candidate at the New Brick with Mr. Wal- 
dron in 1721; and had a call to settle in Portsmouth in 1723.] The 
council consisted of ‘* the six churches of the united brethren in this town, 
and the church in Roxbury.?? C. Mather gave the charge. On the 19th 
day of the next February, I find the following record of C. Mather :-—‘‘ The 
first baptism administered by Mr. Gee ; and indeed the first that has been 
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administered by any hands but those of Mather (father and son) in the Old 
North church for more than half a hundred years together.” 

It would seém, from the records of the church, that Mr. Gee was a great 
promoter of prayer meetings for the revival of religion, which were frequent- 
ly held during his ministry. The church is also indebted to him for the es- 
tablishment of a library for the use of its pastors, to which he made large 
donations of valuable books. The church originally exercised a constant 
superintendence over its concerns by a committee, and provided occasion- 
ally for its increase. For a long time, however, this has been neglected, 
and many of the books have been lost. There are now about a hundred 
volumes, principally old folios, and many of them very valuable. 

It was during the ministry of Mr. Gee, in 1733, that the celebrated dif- 
ficulties in the first church in Salem occurred, which occasioned its exclu- 
sion for some time from the communion of many of the churches of the 
state. The Old North church, as appears from the records, which are full 
and minute upon this subject, took an active and leading part in this work 
of inquiry and discipline. After writing to and visiting the church and min- 
ister in Salem, it summoned an ecclesiastical council to proceed in the busi- 
ness, and ‘‘ join with us in taking the second step of the third way of com- 
munion, wherein we have been visiting the first church of Christ in Salem.” 
The minister and church refused to be disciplined, and were in consequence 
shut out from Christian fellowship for many years. Itis not until October, 
1745, that I find a letter of penitent acknowledgment, entreating to be re- 
stored to communion, was received and acted upon by the Old North 
church, who took off the ‘sentence of non-communion, with the express 
exception of the late minister. 


(18.) p. 22. Mr. Matuer was chosen, January 28, 1732, by sixty-nine 
votes out of one hundred and twelve. The council at his ordination was 
composed of the churches of Boston, Roxbury, Charlestown and Cambridge. 
Dr. Colman gave the charge. 

The number of the church that withdrew with him were thirty men and 
sixty-three women ; the number that remained were eighty men and one 
hundred and eighty-three women. The date of their dismission is Decem- 
ber 21, 1741. ‘The house which they built [at the corner of North Bennet 
Street] is now occupied by a society of Universalists. 


(19.) p. 23. Mr. CHecxiey was ordained September 3, 1747. The 
churches invited to the council were, the First Church, the New South, the 
Old South, Brattle Street, New North, New Brick, and the church in 
Charlestown. The church in Hollis Street was afterward added. Mr. Gee 
being at this time confined by sickness, the father of the candidate was re- 
quested to give the charge. 
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The conjunction of church and society in the management of their 
temporal concerns, first took place in May, 1760; at which time it 
was agreed, that the committee, chosen annually on the first Tuesday of 
May, should consist of the deacons, together with five members of the 
church, and four of the congregation. 


(20.) p. 23. Tue preliminary steps to the choice of Dr. Lathrop, were 
taken by the church and society, March 10, 1768. It was intended to or- 
dain him as colleague to Mr. Checkley, who had been for a long time 
dangerously ill, and died on the 19th day of the same month. The elec- 
tion was made by a unanimous vote, both of church and congregation ; 
the number of the former being twenty-five, and of the latter sixty-seven. 
The ordination took place May 18, 1768. The council was composed of 
the churches of Norwich and Lebanon, Connecticut ; the Old South, the 
New Brick, the New North, and the churches in Hollis Street and Brattle 
Street. Dr. Sewall was moderator. Dr. Eliot introduced the service with 
prayer; the pastor elect preached from Philip. i. 17—knowing that I am 
set for the defence of the gospel; Dr. Pemberton prayed and gave the 
charge; Dr. Sewall then prayed; and Mr. Byles gave the right hand of 
fellowship. 

The practice of reading the lines of the psalms separately, was abolish- 
ed May 26, 1771. 

In January, 1773, a monthly church meeting was established for encour- 
agement and assistance in matters of religion. ; 

April 16, 1786. After several meetings, the church renewed their cov- 
enant engagements, with a new “‘ declaration of faith and form of confede- 
racy.”? At the same time a system of discipline and order in regard to 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper was drawn up and established. The chief 
design of this was to remove the obstacles which prevented the access of 
Christians to the table, to abolish the half-way covenant, and provide for the 
baptism of the children of every baptised parent,—receiving no publick 
confession of faith, except from those who design to keep all the ordinances 
of the Lord. Upon this system the church has ever since acted. 


NOTES TO SERMON Il. 


(1.) p. 26. I BELIEVE that I have fairly stated the controversy at this 
time, which has not, even yet, lost all its interest. Some small circum- 
stances I have gathered from tradition, but principally from the pamphlets 
published on this occasion, which I found in the Boston Atheneum,—to 
which copious repository of choice and rate publications relating to the 
history of this country, I am under many obligations, The first is, ** An 
Account of the reasons why a considerable number (about fifty, whereof 
ten are members in full communion) belonging to the New North church 
in Boston, could not consent to Mr. Peter Thacher’s ordination.’’ It has 
this motto: ‘* Ministers shall not be vagrants, nor intrude themselves of 
their own authority into any place which best pleaseth them.” It is a 
pamphlet of sixty pages, being a collection of documents interwoven with 
an angry history of the whole matter. In reply, there is ‘¢ A Vindication 
of the New North church from several falsehoods spread in a pamphlet 
lately published, &c.; by several members of that church:’? to which are 
added, two postscripts by Mr. Webb and Mr. Thacher. Then was adver- 
tised, but I do not know whether it was published, **‘ An Answer to a scan- 
dalous and lying pamphlet, intituled, a Vindication, &c.” The New 
North people wrote with most moderation, though they were clearly m the 
wrong; while the advocates of the New Brick, though on the right side, 
lost all command of their temper, and wrote with great heat and passion. 

There was also published, ‘*‘ A brief Declaration of Mr. P. Thacher and 
Mr. J. Webb, in behalf of themselves and their church.”” This was in reply 
to a pamphlet of Increase Mather, entitled ‘‘ A Testimony to the good order 
of the churches ;”” blaming the proceedings of the New North as Anti-con- 
gregational, and threatening them with ecclesiastical discipline and censure. 
Webb and Thacher declared their intention to conduct regularly, accord- 
ing to Congregational discipline, and defended their doings as such. 
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The two Mathers sent a letter to the dissatisfied party the day preced- 
ing the ordination, earnestly entreating them to be quiet, and do nothing 
disorderly. It appears to have had no effect. 


“July 19, 1722. It was agreed upon and voted, that the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper should be administered in the revolution of every fourth 
sabbath from August 12, 1722.” 


(2.) p. 27. Tur names of those gathered into a church state at this 
time were, Alexander Sears, Solomon Townsend, William Lee, Nathaniel 
Loring, Moses Pierse, Daniel Pecker, Josiah Baker, Henry Whecler, John 
Waldo, James Tilestone. S. Townsend and W. Lee were chosen the first 
deacons. 

The original covenant is not a profession of faith, except so far as a be- 
lief in the Christian religion, and in the doctrine of the trinity, is asserted ; 
but is rather an engagement to walk strictly in the commandments and or- 
dinances of the gospel. It being the custom of many churches at that time 
‘to require a relation of the religious experiences of those who offered them- 
selves for admission, a vote was passed, (August 9, 1722,) ** that we would 
receive them with, and encourage their making of relations according to the 
usage of many of our New England churches ; but will not impose them on 
such as we shall find averse to them. But upon having our charity satis- 
fied any other way, we will look upon them meet for our fellowship, and 
admit them to it.” 

The persons who commenced the building were in number twenty-four, 
whose names are recorded in the proprietors’ books. The number increas- 
ed to forty before the work was completed. The building committee (cho- 
sen December 12, 1720) consisted of John Frisel, Thomas Lee, Jonathan 
Montfort, Alexander Sears, James Tileston, James Pecker, and Edward 
Pell. This last named gentleman drew the plan of the house.—The choice 
of pews was made May 8, 1721, the first choice being given to John Frisel 
and William Clark, ‘‘ for their good will and great benefactions to said. 
work ;”’—then to the building committee ;—and then to the other proprie- 
tors in an order determined by lot. 

At the dedication, Dr. Increase Mather was first desired to preach, but 
excused himself on account of his great age. He commenced the morning 
service with prayer, which was closed with prayer by Mr. Cooper. The 
afternoon service commenced with prayer by Dr. Colman, and was closed 
by Mr. Prince. 

A time-piece was presented to the church by Mr. Barret Dyre in June 
of this year. It kept its place in the meeting-house until 1820, when it was 
removed, and its place supplied with a new one at the expense of Samuel 
Parkman, Esq. 
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There was no cellar under the house until the year 1762. It was com- 
pleted at the cost of a thousand pounds, and, after some difficulties, paid 
for by subscription. , ) 

In front of the pulpit were originally two pews, the one for the Elder’s 
seat, the other for the Deacon’s seat. ‘They were thrown into one in 1766, 
‘¢ as has been lately done at the Old North, and at Mr. Cooper’s,”” (Brattle 
Street.) 

A second gallery was originally built only at the west end, and never, 
I believe, on either of the other sides. This was closed up and converted 
into a hall for a singing school and other purposes, in 1808. A vote passed 
in January, 1751, ‘‘to build an upper gallery for the women at the east 
end of the meeting-house, if the money can be raised by subscription.” 
This however was not accomplished.—There was no access to the gallery 
originally, except by stairs within the meeting-house, of which there were 
three flights; at the north-west, south-west, and south-east corners. The _ 
stairs in the north-west corner were removed in 





The south porch 
was so altered as to contain stairs for the accommodation of the singers in 
1801. In 1821 it was taken down, rebuilt of a larger size, so as to contain 
stairs of an easy access, and those which remained in the south-east and 
south-west corners were removed. At the same time all the remaining 
square pews were taken down, and long pews erected in their room, 

The first bell was hung in 1743, and the same year the meeting-house 
was for the first time painted. This bell was removed and sold in 1780, and 
the bell of the Old North, which was larger, was hung in its place. It was 
injured in 1792, and forbidden to be rung, except in case of fire, till it was 
recast in the same year, and was the first bell from the foundry of the late 
Paul Revere, Esq.—which appears by the following mscription upon it: 
“The first church bell cast in Boston, 1792, by P. Revere.” 


(3.) p. 27. Mr. WAtpRon was chosen minister, September 26, 1721, 
by a vote of the proprietors, fifty out of sixty-three. The other votes were for 
Mr. Gee. At his ordination, Mr. Sewall commenced with prayer ; Dr. Cot-. 
ton Mather preached from 1 John, iv.7; Dr. Increase Mather gave the 
charge ; Mr. Wadsworth the right hand of fellowship; and Mr. Waldron 
elosed with prayer. 

** August 23, 1725. Voted, that Mr. Waldron be supplied with constant 
help for six months ensuing from this day.’’—A vote of this nature was fre- 
quently passed in both churches, while there was but one minister; it being 
thought that the strength of one was inadequate to the whole duty. 

Mr. Waldron died September 11, 1727. 


(4.) p. 28, January 16, 1727. Mr. Welsteed was chosen by a vote 
of fifty-four out of sixty-four. At his ordination, Mr. Sewall and Mr. Coop- 
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er prayed; Dr. Colman gave the charge ; and Mr. Walter the right hand of 
fellowship. ‘*‘ One of the first acts of the church after this ordination was to 
reconsider and renew the vote about relations, passed August 9, 1722.——-A 
truly Christian act.’ 

The reading of the scriptures, as part of the publick service, commenced 
in 1729, as appears by a vote of April 14,—‘‘ that the Bible Capt. Henry 
Deering has made an offer of to the church, in order for Mr. Welsteed’s 
reading and expounding, be accepted.” 

December 22, 1736. Mr. William Hooper received a unanimous call to 
settle as colleague with Mr. Welsteed. He, however, on the third day of 
the next month, received a unanimous call from the West Church, on that 
day gathered, over which he was ordained May 18th, 1737. He afterward 
received Episcopal ordination, and was rector of Trinity Church. 

In January, 1731, fifty pounds were collected at a contribution for the 
relief of the inhabitants of Marblehead, distressed by the small pox. 

Mr. Gray was elected by a unanimous vote, April 3, 1738. The coun- 
cil at the ordination consisted of ‘*the united churches in Boston, the 
churches of Rumny Marsh, (Chelsea,) Roxbury, Cambridge, and Charles- 
town.’? The pastor elect preached, from Isaiah vi. 5—8; Mr. Welsteed 
and Mr. Webb prayed; Dr. Colman gave the charge; and Dr. Sewall the 
right hand of fellowship.—The part taken by Mr. Webb is the earliest no- 
tice we have of a reconciliation with the New North church. 

*¢ August 22, 1739. Unanimously voted, to desire Mr. James Halsy to 
take his proper place in the Elder’s seat. 

‘** Voted, to leave the affair of making a stairway in the westernmost 
porch with the committee.” This was never done. 


(5.) p. 31. Dr. PemBEerton was chosen, December 31, 1753, by a 
vote of fifty-four out of fifty-six, two persons not voting. The vote of the 
church was unanimous. He had resigned his charge at New York, by ad- 
vice of the Synod, on the 18th of November, and was at that time in corres- 
pondence with this church, who had expressed their strong desire to receive 
him as their minister. Part of this correspondence appears on the pages of 
the proprietors’ records; as also a copy of the doings of the Synod, by 
which he was dismissed with honour, and recommended as ‘a regular min- 
ister, of an exemplary, pious conversation, who has to an uncommon degree 
maintained the dignity of the ministerial character ;—eminently endowed 
with ministerial abilities, whose labours have been acceptable and highly 
esteemed throughout these churches.” 

The council at the installation, March 6, 1754, consisted of the First, 
the Old South, and the New North churches. By whom,the several parts 
were performed, I cannot learn. No entry is made upon the church book 
of records during Dr. Pemberton’s ministry, except the names of afew bap- 
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tised and admitted tocommunion. The catalogue of church members, from 
the beginning, is exceedingly imperfect, so that no estimate at all can be 
made of the number. 

It was during his ministry, [August, 1'757,| that taxes were first laid for 
the support of the gospel in this society. Dependance had been previous- 
ly had upon voluntary contributions collected every Sunday; but this 
mode had been found the occasion of so much confusion, embarrassment 
and debt, that it was now abolished. For many years, the income was in- 
sufficient to pay Dr. Pemberton’s salary, and he every year generously relin- 
quished his claim to the deficiency. . 

“¢ October 7, 1762. Voted, that the singers sound the base at the end of 
the lines, whenever they think proper.”? I copy this vote simply because I 
do not know what it means. 

In 1763, an attempt was made to settle a colleague with Dr. Pemberton, 
and Mr. Tennant was the man intended for the place. Circumstances, how- 
ever, prevented the design from being accomplished. 

In May, 1771, the first Baptist church requested that the use of the New 
Brick meeting-house might be allowed them for worship, during the time. 
that they should be building ; and accordingly, from June 23 to December 
8, the two congregations worshipped together, their ministers preaching al- 
ternately the half of each sabbath. Dr. Stillman’s first sermon was preach- 
ed from Psalm cxxxiii. 1, and his last from 2 Corinthians, xiii. 11. In this 
place also it may be mentioned, that in June, 1802, when the New North 
society were about rebuilding their meeting-house, an invitation was given 
them to attend worship with this church, and the two congregations united 
in the services of the sabbath, until the completion of the new meeting- 
house in May, 1804. 


(6.) p. 32. The British troops, during the blockade of Boston, treated 
the churches with particular disrespect. The steeple of the West Church 
they destroyed, because they supposed it had been used as a signal staff; 
the Old South they turned into a circus, or riding school; the Old North 
they took down for the sake of the fuel, of which its massy timber afforded 
abundance ; “ although there were then large quantities of coal and wood 
in the town. The house, which was built in 1677, was in very good repair, 
and might have stood many years longer, had not those sons of violence, 
with wicked hands, razed it to the foundation.” Church Records. 

The two societies worshipped together from the 31st of March, 1776 5 
but the plan of perpetual union was not proposed until May 6th, 1779. On 
that day, which was the day of the state fast, a vote was passed, *‘ that the 
two said churches should be united as one body,”? and a committee was ap- 
poimted, of three from each society, with the deacons, to take the necessary 
measures toward accomplishing the affair. The committee on the part of 
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the Old North were, Samuel Austin, Col. Proctor, and Joseph Kittel; of 
the New Brick, William Paine, Newman Greenough, and Thomas Hichborn. 
The deacons were three; John Tudor, — Brown, and 
The committee reported on the 27th of June, and the union took place 
without one dissenting voice, in the most amicable manner, and under the 








Greenough. 


most auspicious circumstances. The whole proceedings are recorded by 
Deacon Tudor with great minuteness. 

In January, 1780, Dr. Lathrop’s salary was raised from one hundred to 
two hundred dollars a week; in May to four hundred; in September to 
eight hundred. In December, £2000 were raised to purchase his winter’s 
wood. 

The large Bible, which was used in the Old North church, was presented 
by the committee, in behalf of the society, to the second church in New- 
ton, at the time of Mr. Greenough’s settlement there, in 1781. 

In 1781 I find record of a baptism by immersion of a child about ten 
years old, at the particular request of the mother, ‘‘a bathing tub being 
prepared for that purpose in the meeting-house.”’ 


(7.) p. 33. Ow this occasion, the Rev. President Kirkland introduced 
the religious service with prayer; Dr. Ware preached from Philip. iv. 17, 
I desire fruit that may abound to your account ; Rev. Mr. Fiske of West 
Cambridge made the ordaining prayer; Dr. Allyn of Duxbury gave the 
charge; Rev. Mr. Parkman presented the right hand of fellowship; Dr. 
Holmes of Cambridge made the concluding prayer. 


I HAVE said nothing in the sermon of the Synods in which Increase 
Mather was engaged. At the time of his arrival from England in 1662, the 
country was much excited and divided about the result of the Synod which 
had set in the spring of that year, and which had published certain proposi- 
tions relating to church membership. The fifth of these, which provided, that 
the children of all who have been baptised in infancy, and are not scanda- 
lous in life, and make publick profession of faith, are entitled to baptism, 
—was the occasion of warm discussion. Mr. Mather, though but a young 
man, distinguished himself in the opposition to the Synod, who appointed 
Mr. Mitchel of Cambridge, so much praised by Baxter, to answer him. 

Mather was convinced by the arguments of Mitchel, and afterward publish- 
ain’ defence of the proposition he had opposed.—The other writers in the 
controversy were Dr. Chauncy, president of the college, against the Synod, 
who was answered by Mr. Allin, of Dedham ;—and Mr. Davenport of New 
Haven, who was answered by Mr. Mather the elder, father of Increase. 






He was also an important member of the Synod of 1679, by which he was 
appointed one of the preachers, and moderator at its second session in 1680. 
' 
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